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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harper & Brorners are informed 
that persons falsely representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are solwiting 
subscriptions to Werekty, Haxprr’s 
Magazine, Harrer’s Bazar, and Harvrr’s Youne 
Propix, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Harrer & Broturrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentations, it 18 ted that, in 
rom parties assuming to represent Harper 

RoTHERS, payment be made iy, Bank Draft or 
Post-office Money-Order, payable to the order of 


Harper & Brorners, Vew York. 


“Harper's Youne Prorie deserves the continued support which it re- 
ceives.”—Christian World. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An 


The issue of Hanrer’s Youna Prorie for Seplember 15 contains 
the First Part of a story entitled 


“BAA! BAA!” 
Br LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


Miss ALCorT oceupies a position almost unique among writers of 
stories for young readers, and her re-appearance in one of their 
magazines, after a long absence, due to ui health, is an event upon 
which the older generation, as well as her own particular constitu- 
ency, will heartily congratulate the author and t ves. 

Among other attractions of an unusually attractive number are 
two excellent vings, “ An Sea Dog,” drawn by Harry 
Bearp, and “ Telling Her Fortune,” by P. Newk1t. 

An article on “ Base-Ball and its Players,” in which the most 
prominent two players in the New York League nine give some of 
their experiences, will be of great interest to the boys, while Mr. How- 
arp Pyix’s fairy tale, illustrated by the author, will delight all 
readers. 


Harprr’s YOUNG $2 00 rer YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harper's Youna Prorix will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Sarcrnay, SepremBer 19, 1885. 


HOW WILL MUGWUMPS VOTE? 


\ HEN an election is at hand, voters are very inter- 
esting persons to professional politicians. Last 
autumn, Mugwumps were summarily kicked out of 
the Republican party so far as was possible, and since 
then they have been amusingly treated as suppliants 
and penitents, although there is no doubt whatever 
that it is the Republicans who did not bolt who feel 
that the party made a terrible mistake, and who are 
resolved that it shall not be made again. The Re- 
publican who said that the party ‘‘ cries for revenge” 
upon the Mugwumps is now seldom heard, and the 
Mugwump who bewails his course has not been dis- 
covered. What is called expulsion from the party is 
wholly unimportant to Mugwumps, because they are 
neither professional politicians nor office-seekers, and 
because the very distinction of Mugwumpery is to 
vote as you choose, and not as somebody else chooses. 
The Mugwumps, as we have said more than once, 
however discarded by Republicans, did not become 
Democrats, nor support Mr. CLEVELAND as a Demo- 
erat. But the Republican argument of the campaign, 
that the Republican nomination ought to be supported 
because the party contained more reformers than the 
Democratic party, was not convincing to Republican 
voters who saw both in the nomination and in the 
tone of its advocacy the strongest proof that the re- 
formers could not control the party. One fortunate 
result of the Mugwump movement is the demonstra- 
tion that the character of a party will be inferred from 
its most important action and from those who direct 
its conduct, and consequently that a large body of 
voters will not support, merely for the sake of a party, 
nominations which they do not approve. 

It must be obvious to sagacious observers that the 
independent voters of last year in New York and else- 
where will vote this year upon the same general prin- 
ciple. They will not sustain the Democratic nomina- 
tion merely because it is Democratic, nor the Repub- 
lican merely because it is Republican. They do not 
think, probably, nor say, that there are not times and 
emergencies when a man will support the candidates 
of a party because of the party, nor would they deny 
that when parties plainly represent great policies and 
measures a man will prefer one party to another. 
These voters, however, believe that this is not such a 
time, and that upon the most pressing question before 
the country neither party holds a distinctive position. 
Senator EDMUNDS says that he thinks the Democratic 
party demand for spoils will at last overcome the Pre- 
sident. He means, of course, outside of the operation 
of the law, because he can not doubt that the Presi- 
dent will enforce the law. But even if the Senator's 
anticipation should be fulfilled, the situation would 
be only what it has been under Republican ascenden- 
cy. The law was enforced, but beyond its scope the 
party spoilsmen had their way, and Democrats were 
as rigorously proscribed as by a constitutional exclu- 
sion. Even if the President should complete a clean 
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sweep by the end of his term, there is probably little 
doubt that should he be succeeded by a Republican 
President, such a President would follow his example. 
The President, therefore, whom personally Senator Ep- 
MUNDS apparently does not distrust, should be strength- 
ened and sustained by the sympathy of all voters who 
sincerely desire the accomplishment of the reform to 
which he is personally faithful, and in the elections 
of this year such voters, we suppose, will manifest 
their sympathy by supporting the candidate whose 
election would show that the people really approve 
his course. 

This will not be necessarily the candidate of the 
Democratic Convention, nor necessarily that of the 
Republican Convention, but the candidate who is best 
known to be identified with reform. And by reform 
we mean the purpose and spirit and method of the 
law of the 16th of January, 1883. We do not mean 
by reform merely the selection of proper persons for 
appointment, but selection for the classified service 
according to the methods prescribed by law, and for 
the unclassified service by methods free from mere 
personal or political influence. We mean also the 
retention of officers and employés both in the State 
and national service whose duties are wholly admin- 
istrative and non-political, who are competent and 
efficient and honest, and who have not politically 
abused their positions. The candidate, for instance, 
for Governor of New York whose career shows that he 
means reform in this way, whether he should be nom- 
inated by the Democratic or the Republican Conven- 
tion, would, in our opinion, receive the support of the 
great majority of the independent Republican voters. 
If neither of the candidates should be known to have 
any interest in the subject or convictions upon it, the 
tendency of that vote would be toward the Democrat- 
ic candidate, for the reason that Democratic success 
would be regarded as approval and support of the 
President. But this would be by no means neces- 
sarily the case. The election of a Democratic candi- 
date representing the bitter hostility to the President 
within his own party would be a very serious blow to 
the President and his policy. The success of such a 
candidate would be less a sign of popular approval of 
the President’s course than the election of a Repub- 
lican who should be an earnest and practical friend 
of the President's reform principles. This fact, which 
is unquestionable, throws a singular light upon the 
political situation. -That the election of a nominal 
opponent might be the earnest of public approbation 
of the President's course is the conclusive evidence 
that we are in a period of political transition. 


MR. LYNDE HARRISON’S LETTER. 


THE chairman of the Republican State Committee 
in Connecticut has written an open letter to citizens 
of that State who have usually voted for Republican 
candidates, but who last year saw fit to vote for the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. The letter 
asserts by implication that the gentlemen to whom it 
is addressed by name declared thet they supported Mr. 
CLEVELAND because the Democratic party was a better 
reform party than the Republican, and asks whether, 
Since it is now evident that the Democratic reform 
mask is thrown off, the alliance with that party is to 
be permanent. ‘This letter has been described as im- 
pertinent, impudent, and insolent. It is certainly un- 
timely, inexpedient, and ineffective, and it is an ex- 
traordinary letter for one voter to address to others 
who are not candidates for public office, who are not 
members of the political committee of which the 
writer of the letter is chairman, and who are in no 
way whatever subject to his official or other super- 
vision. 

The Independent Republicans of Connecticut did 
not state that they proposed to support the Democratic 
candidate because the Democratic party was more or 
less a reform party than the Republican. They voted 
for him because the Republican party nominated a 
candidate whom they believed to be unfit, and whom 
they could not honorably support; and in order to 
spare the country the misfortune of his election, and 
to rebuke the party by his defeat, they supported the 
Democratic candidate, who was a sincere friend of re- 
form, which they did not believe the other candidate 
to be. If the Republican party had nominated any 
other of the prominent candidates, the Independent 
Republicans would not have bolted. It is thereforea 
suggestio falsi that the gentlemen to whom the letter 
is addressed held the Democratic party to be more an 
agency of reform than the Republican, and for that 
reason supported the Democratic candidate. 

The chairman, Mr. HARRISON, cites certain instances 
of changes in the civil service, and asks whether they 
show an honest regard for reform, To this question 
it is enough to say that certain changes have been 
condemned by Independent Republicans more strong- 
ly than by anybody else, that similar violations of the 
spirit of reform occurred constantly under Republican 
administration, that they would certainly have oc- 
curred if Mr. BLarng had been elected, and that if 
they prove the present Executive to be utterly false, 
they condemn equally every Republican administra- 
tion. Mr. HARRISON can not possibly prove that there 
was not a general Democratic proscription under Re- 
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publican ascendency except within the classified serv- 
ice, and he will not deny that that is as much respect- 
ed now as it has ever been. Violations of the spirit 
of the reform under the Democratic Administration 
prove what they proved under the Republican, that 
neither party is a reform party, and as the Independ- 
ent Republicans have made no such claim for the 
Democratic party, there is no sting for them in the 
admission which they are the first to make. It would 
be very unfortunate for Mr. Harrison if he should 
rest the Republican cause upon the allegation that it 
was a civil service reform party. 

This part of his letter, however, is merely trivial. 
But the letter itself, which is a kind of calling to ac- 
count of the gentlemen to whom it is addressed, natu- 
rally invites a rejoinder. The Republican party was 
defeated not because the Democratic party was be- 
lieved to be more faithful to reform, but because the 
Republican party was faithless to its own best tradi- 
tions. Its strength has lain always in the fact which 
has been made its chief ridicule, that it represented 
the moral impulse and conviction of the country. 
When, therefore, its nomination for the Presidency 
in what was claimed to be a peculiarly fair representa- 
tive Convention was instantly rejected for conclusive 
personal reasons by a great body of original and sin- 
cere Republicans, and when the conspicuous leaders 
of the party sneered at the moral objection and vir- 
tually declared that the nomination should be accept- 
ed as a moral acquittal, and that in any case the Re- 
publican party was better than the Democratic party, 
the Republican party was defeated, and there are Re- 
publicans who think that its defeat under such cir- 
cumstances was a great national benefit and warning, 
and proved that the political conscience which for- 
merly distinguished that party was still both alive 
and powerful. The question whether the Republic- 
an party proposes still to hold that it is unpatriotic to 
vote against an unfit candidate, and that the offenses 
of Democrats against colored voters in Mississippi are 
reasons for Connecticut voters to support unfit Re- 
publican candidates when regularly nominated, is a 
much more vital question for the party than whether 
the good service of Mr. SPERRY as a postmaster should 
set off his activity as a partisan. Mr. HARRISON will 
undoubtedly discover that if the political morality 
of last year has become permanently that of the Re- 
publican party, the party has lost the confidence and 
the support of many thousands of the best citizens of 
the United States, who, like those whom he addresses, 
‘‘were reputed to be members of the Republican 


party. 


THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. 


THE pride of Spain has been deeply wounded by 
the German occupation of the Caroline Islands. The 
Spanish Government summarily rejected the offer of 
arbitration, a ‘‘ violent demonstration” was made 
against the German embassy in Madrid, and the air 
was murky with rumors of the Ministers of the two 
countries demanding and receiving their passports. 
The relations between the two governments are *‘se- 
riously strained,” and Spain might reasonably have 
wondered whether Germany intended to pursue the 
same course with the Peninsula as with France. 
Meanwhile Spain apologized for the insult to the Ger- 
man Minister at Madrid. But the national feeling is 
so bitter that in other parts of Europe Spaniards show- 
ed their hostility to the Germans, and there was even 
talk of ultimatums. The quarrel was very sudden, 
and the object of the dispute is in itself of no impor- 
tance. The Caroline Islands are in the East Indies, 
and they are of no especial value to any great power. 
A correspondent of the Independertt says that there 
are five hundred of the islands, with a population of 
one hundred thousand, half of whom have been con- 
verted from paganism to Christianity by American 
missionaries. 

The motives of BISMARCK’s action are not clear. 
The empire, indeed, has betrayed much more dispo- 
sition for colonial extension than any German power 
has hitherto shown, and the Chancellor naturally 
picks up the territory which seems to be most feebly 
held. In the days of our San Domingo debate the 
project of annexation was stimulated by the declara- 
tion that Germany would seize the island if we did 
not. If it were the wish of BISMARCK to quarrel with 
Spain, he could not begin more effectually than by 
the step which he has taken. But it is hardly likely 
that he means to engage in a Spanish war, while it 1s 
plainly impolitic for him to draw Spain and France 
more closely together by common hostility to Ger- 
many. The facts meanwhile remain that two Spanish 
war ships reached Yap, one of the Caroline Islands, on 
the 2ist of August, and prepared to occupy in the 
name of Spain, and that while they were preparing 
to occupy, a German gun-boat arrived and occupied, 
and that a German squadron is on the way. But the 
Emperor of Germany seems not to have desired war, 
and the fragmentary telegraphic accounts indicate 
that the matter will be peaceably adjusted by the with- 
drawal of Germany. This may save the throne to 
King ALFonso, who has not seemed to share the an- 
ger of his kingdom with Germany. 

Perhaps some kind of complication may yet arise. 
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France would not unwillingly see Germany at war 
with Spain. But her willingness would not persuade 
her to see with pleasure Germany striking Spain 
through France. The incident may prove to be a 
mere passing breeze soon dying away, but it is also 
out of just such incidents that great wars spring. The 
peace of the European world is only an armed truce, 
and it is impossible to foretell when any power may 
think it to be for its interest to break the truce. 


GEORGE W. CLINTON, 


THe death of Judge CLINTON, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of the State of New York, was sudden and ap- 
parently painless. He had recently returned to Albany 
from his vacation, and going out for an afternoon ramble 
to pursue the botanical researches of which he was very 
fond, he died peacefully in an avenue of the cemetery. The 
taste for botany, for the study of plants and flowers, and for 
the rural strolls which the taste promotes, is a key to the 
fresh, simple, generous, and sincere nature and character of 
the man. At seventy-seven, although an old man in appear- 
ance, his tall, spare figure was still erect, his eye had not 
lost its fire, and his movement had the elastic spring of long- 
lingering youth. 

Judge CLINTON was the son of the great Governor, and 
the grandson of the first Governor of New York. No man, 
among the many justly eminent men who have filled that 
oftice, is so identified with a historic measure of such vast im- 
portance and benefit to the State and country as De Witt 
C'LINTON, Who was not precisely the father, but was certainly 
the good genius, of the Erie Canal. His son GrorGE had 
filled many honorable public posts, and retired from the 
bench, at the age of seventy, a poor man. Happily the 
De Witt CLINTON papers needed to be mastered and put in 
order, and to this filial duty, at the capital of the State, in 
which he was born, his last years were devoted. He was 
the oldest member, in official service, of the Board of Re- 
vents, having been appointed in 1856, and his long experi- 
ence, his legal knowledge, his good judgment, his tact and 
urbanity, made him an authoritative and respected coun- 
sellor. 

Judge CLINTON was a charming companion, blending the 
utmost simplicity and modesty and delightful humor with 
a certain quaint stateliness of manner which could be even 
of courtly dignity. In the Constitutional Convention of 
1367 it was interesting to see the son of De Witt CLINTON, 
with his father’s tall figure and flashing eye, defending with 
ardent and exuberant appeals his father’s great work from 
what seemed to him the sacrilegions suggestion of sale. But 
his ardor was wholly sweet, and in his kindly humor and 
ready sympathy all personal hostility was dissolved. His 
death takes from his official associates and from his friends 
aman much beloved and valued, who through a long life 
hore, honored and unstained, one of the great names of New 
York and of the country. 


ON THE ROCKS. 


Tue Philadelphia American says that Mr. E>DMUNDs has 
shown that a President who stands for a party which does 
not believe in reform can not carry it out. The Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazette, the chief Republican organ in Ohio, 
says of the reform advocated by the Evening Post, which is 
the reform made law by Congress: 

‘We can tell the able editor that nine-tenths of the people of 
Ohio, without distinetion of party, regard it as a humbug.” 


This is not the official declaration of the party in conven- 
tion, but it is that of its newspaper high-priest, which is 
very much more likely to represent the actual feeling in 
the party, or what he believes it to be. The Commercial 
(racette certainly does not show, nor wish to show, that the 
Republican is a reform party. 

In Pennsylvania the party puts forward Mr. QUAY as its 
especial representative, and the chairman of the Republic- 
‘in State Committee issues political assessment circulars to 
the employés of the government. Meanwhile the Repub- 
lican party organs in Pennsylvania, like those in Ohio, 
sneer at Hieemns. But Mr. HIGGins is quite as good a re- 
former as Mr. Quay. 

Sow Mr. HIGGIns is not a reformer, and the moral is that 
‘ party which nominates Mr. Quay, and whose officers as- 
sess clerks to pay the expenses of his election, and whose 
organs contemptuously brand reform as humbug, may be a 
uch better party than the Democratic, and many of its 
supporters may be reformers, but it is not a reform party. 


PARTY AND POST-OFFICES. 


IT seems to be an authentic statement that there are 
1-421 fourth-class post-offices, and 6309 of these have been 
clanged by the new Administration in six months, that is, 
cne-eighth in six months, at which rate it will take four 
‘cars to change them all. The President has also appoint- 
vl 524 postmasters in a total of 2332 of the Presidential 
class, The average of the last two years of Republican 
‘‘lministration was about 12,000 appointments, Presiden- 
‘Ualand minor, mostly on account of resignation or expiry 
‘! commission, and the establishment of new offices. The 
lunber of removals and suspensions was 705 in 1882-3, and 
in 1883-4, 

_ We have already shown by the frank confessions of both 
; vs that these offices are the head-quarters of party activi- 
-\ 4 the small towns and villages, and especially illustrate 
the abuse which reform seeks to correct. The difficulty of 

viding mistakes and injustice in the process of remedy- 
"8 this abuse is obvious, and it is enormous. It is such 
+p it no honest man will judge the good faith of the Admin- 
“ration by oecasional instances where mistakes are made 
_, Pong is done. These offices were almost universally 
“Jed in obedience to the theory that they were part of the 
‘oils, As a rule, no Democrat was appointed if a Repub- 
‘an could be found. 

. " ot such @ postmaster is removed by this Administra- 
| J because of the fact that he is a Republican, it is a 

T° continuation of the spoils scheme, and is, of course, a 

~-Uen of the principles of reform, and invites reprisals 
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when the opposition shall obtain power. And when he is 
removed for just reasons of party abuse of his office, and his 
place is filled by a Democrat because he is a Democrat, the 
party consideration is wholly opposed to the principle of re- 
form, and it is entertained only because of the expediency 
of distributing the service equitably between the parties, 
so that all feeling of injustice may be removed, and that 
both parties may be interested in the maintenance of the 
reformed system. But that equilibrium once established, 
the political consideration must be discarded, and the 
chances of equal distribution in the future depend wholly 
upon good service. 


AMONG THE BREAKERS. 


IF the facts which we mention elsewhere show that the 
Republican party in Pennsylvania and Ohio can not be 
called a reform party, there are plenty of similar facts to 
prove the same thing of the Democratic party. If one is 
upon the rocks, so far as this question is concerned, the 
other is among the breakers. Thus the delegates to the 
Democratic Convention in Richmond County, in New York, 
according to a Democratic paper, “are pledged by cast-iron 
obligations to see that no man goes to nominate State offi- 
cers who is not himself radically opposed to the civil serv- 
ice regulations.” 

One such incident is conclusive evidence that the party 
as such is not a reform party, because no such convention 
would pronounce against an accepted principle or policy of 
the party. Such incidents reveal a contest within the par- 
ty to throw its force for or against a policy. The princi- 
ples of a party are those from which it springs, and which 
it is organized to carry out in practical measures. 

It is announced that the Richmond County Democratic 
Convention, which is thus pledged against reform, will nom- 
inate Mr. Erastus Brooks for the Assembly. But Mr. 
BROOKS is a supporter of the President and a friend of re- 
form, and he would not probably accept the nomination of 
such a convention without stating his views upon so vital 
a question. 


SIR BOYLE ROCHE’S LOGIC. 


Mr. LOWELL has been accused of Anglomania to the de- 
gree of half regretting that he is an American. In the 
most serious and emphatic manner he denies it, and in 
words which glow and burn with the truest patriotism. 
Thereupon the American in Philadelphia exclaims, “ Qui 
8’ excuse, accuse !” 

This is as if a man should be charged with picking pock- 
ets, and when he denies the charge, the accuser should cry 
out, “ He confesses it! qué s’excuse, accuse !” 

This is logic worthy of Sir BOYLE RoOcHE, and the Ameri- 
can might well be called the Jrishman. 


THE VERDICT. 


THE Rev. Dr. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, an old antislavery 
man and the especial friend of SUMNER and ANDREW, could 
have had no. personal motive in supporting Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, and he now says: 


“IT think that those Republicans whe spoke and voted for Mr. 
CLEVELAND last autumn have reason thus far to be satisfied with 
their action. He has not only expressed himself strongly in favor 
of civil service reform, but has acted decidedly in that direction. 
Extreme partisans on both sides are indignant with his course, 
while the friends of civil service reform are united in its approval. 
His conduct toward the cattle men has showed the determination 
to uphold the laws, no matter how formidable the combination to 
break them. General Sueripan tells us that the President’s de- 
cided action in protecting the Indians from the spoilers has pre- 
vented another Indian war. I think we have an honest and able 
man in the Presidential chair, who has the decision and firmness 
of ANDREW JACKSON, who knows what he ought to do, and means 
to do it, and who is not afraid of the politicians. He isa man who 
does his duty, and believes the people will support him in doing it.” 


So say you, Mr. Foreman ; so say you all, gentlemen of the 
jury! 


THE WYOMING MASSACRE. 


THE massacre of the Chinese laborers in Wyoming is one 
of the crimes which disgrace a people, because it is due to 
the jealousy and hatred of a race. In excluding the Chi- 
nese from the country by law we have especially stigma- 
tized them, and common decency and humanity should lead 
us to protect those of them who unfortunately happen to 
be among us, and whom the law shows that we wish were 
somewhere else. 

To carry a gang of Chinese laborers far away from the 
usual safeguards of civilization and beyond the reach of 
protection, among those who hate them, and who will not 
hesitate to maim and murder them, is to do something 
which should not be allowed except under ample security 
of proper protection. It is not to be supposed that it can 
be done safely without such protection, and it is a question 
for the castuists whether, if we may properly prohibit the 
coming of a people into the country, we may not also prop- 
erly prohibit their employment, since it is the prospect of 
employment which tempts them to come. 

It was the old boast of America that it was the refuge 
of the oppressed from all parts of the world. But every 
nation may justly decide under what circumstances and 
conditions emigration from other countries shall be allow- 
ed, if permitted at all. But it would seem that if the com- 
ing of a particular people is so dangerous and threatening 
as to justify exclusion, those who are not or can not be 
excluded should be held under such surveillance that they 
would be protected from wanton injury. The government 
has properly sent troops to the scene of the Wyoming mas- 
sacre. But if Chinese laborers are to be employed there, 
the country should be fully garrisoned. 


PERSONAL, 


Ex-Governor Corneiu, chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Grant Monument Fund, knows certain phases of human na- 
ture very well. Almost daily he receives offers to contribute to the 
fund from persons who expect to derive benefit therefrom. A coal- 
dealer wants the committee to sell coal for him in return for twen- 
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ty-five cents a ton for the Grant monument. A clock-maker is 
willing to allow the committee ten cents for every one of his clocks 
that it will find a market for. Cranks of all descriptions visit the 
rooms, each with an axe to grind. The ex-Governor, having de- 
termined to raise a million dollars, treats all alike with dispassion- 
ate courtesy. But he -philosophizes all the same. 7 

—Mr.W att Wurman has had a sun-stroke which made him weak 
and kept him within-doors twelve days, but “I move arounsi the 
house, eat my rations fairly, and write a little. Fortunately, 1 have 
a good, faithful young Jersey womay and friend, Mary Davis, who 
cooks for me and vigilantly sees to me.” 

—The pretty little Church of the Invalides, in Paris, was one 
mass of mourning drapery at the funeral of Admiral Courser. The 
catafalque almost touched the ceiling, and the coffin that it bore 
was covered with a tricolor. M. AnGuerz, of the Opéra, sang a 
new hymn, the choir chanted Berrnoven’s “ Sanctus’; mass began 
amid the booming of cannon, and the ceremony was concluded with 
another salvo of artillery. 

—Sir Witt1uam Harcovrt’s constituents desired to know his in- 
tentions regarding the disestablishment of the Church. He de- 
clined to give specific pledges, because “‘ to do so is, in my opinion, 
not advantageous to the freedom of action of members of Parlia- 
ment. 

—Bishop Tay_or’s party of missionaries at Loanda, 
south coast of Africa, have no thought of abandoning their work. 
“We fully understand,” he says, “that the Christianization of 
Africa means much privation and hardship,»but we have invested 
our lives in it. I am now on the way to America for my wife and 
children and other recruits to labor in this needy field:” | 

—An esteemed correspondent of this journal aotes that the por- 
trait of the first Joun Watrer, of the London Zines, reproduced in 
this column last week, has a strong resemblance to that of Grorcr 
W ASHINGTON. 

—The old monk who spoke of Rabbi Talmud, thinking thatthe 
book was a man, is matched by the old commentator who wrote 
about “ Koran, that distinguished law-giver of the Mohammedans.”’ 

—Mr. Jonn Mortry, editor successively of the Morning Star, 
Fortnightly Review, Pall Mall Gazette, and very recently of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, has severed his connection with journalism and 
periodical literature in order to be unhamper@# as member of 'Par- 
liament. His friends expect that he will become a member of the 
next Liberal cabinet. 

—M. Rocurrort, the French radical, is tall, gray, with peculiar 
features, and a count of ancient family, extravagantly fond of 
horse-races, and financially prosperous. He goes down to the 
office of his newspaper, the /ntransigéant, at midnight, and writes 
one editorial daily, with great rapidity and in excellent literary 
style. Once a week he sends a column to the Gil Blas, for which 
he receives one hundred dollars. He is fond of pictures and of 
painters, and his friends call him a distinctly good fellow. 

—A gentleman in this city who owns a commodious but imex- 
pensive cat-boat invited eight of his suburban friends to go down 
the bay and see the Genesta and the Puritan. They left at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, with him at the tiller, and not a hired 
man on board. It was a pleasant sail, and when six o’clock caine 
he introduced them to a basket of provender, which contained 


sandwiches, two bottles of cold coffee, peaches, a piece of ice, and - 


a jug of water. The sea air had given appetites to the excursion- 
ists, and on retarning they agreed unanimously that they had had 
a splendid time, and gladly pocketed an invitation to go again. 
As the treat had cost their host less than two dollars, they were 
not oppressed by a sense of obligation. One of the party could 


not help contrasting the affair with an elaborate dinner of thirteen ~ 


courses which a friend had prepared in a modest cottage for him 
and his wife, at an expense which he could ill afford.. “I asked 
my friend to take dinner with me in return,” he said, “and that 
ended our hospitalities. We haven’t eaten together. since, and 
probably never shall again. The fact is, we can’t afford it. I 
think that our host to-day showed himself a man of sense, and I 
respect him. He might have spent a hundred dollars on. ‘ refresh- 
ments,’ but he wasn’t so vain.” | 

—M. Emme Oxtivier, who entered “with a light heart” upon 
the disastrous Franco-German war, has made a politica: address 
in which he warns the French people, “ whom all my life I have 
not ceased to serve and love,” of the “ cruel lot” that the republic 
is preparing for them. Bismarck once said to him: “If I had the 
misfortune to have brought on my country all the evils that you 
have brought on yours, I would pass the remainder of my life on 
my knees asking pardon of God for the crime I had committed.”’ 

—Probably the longest epistolary correspondence between 
friends on record is one covering a period of seventy-five years 
between the late Mrs. Lincotn Puxgwps, of Baltimore, and the Hon. 
D. B. Busn, now living in Pittsfield, Illinois, at the advanced age 
of ninety-five. On the occasion of General LaFAYErtre’s visit to 
this country, Mr. Puevpes delivered an address of welcome at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. He served four terms in the Massachusetts 
Legislature early in this century. 

—The late Dean StanLey was a playmate of Mr. GLapstone’s at 
the age of ten or twelve. One day the future Premier, then fifteen 
years old, asked him if he had ever read Gray’s poems. - “No,” 
replied Srantey. “Then do so at once,” said GLapsronE, vehe- 
mently, andéproduced the volume. It was taken home, read, and 
enjoyed 

—Mr. WiLL Carteton’s poem “ Calibre Fifty-four,” published in 
a late number of the WEEKLY, has attracted attention among the 
soldiers of the late war all over the country. The latest letter on 
the subject is from Mr. Hugo Mutertt, of Cincinnati, who is confi- 
dent he knew the original of the story, and writes as follows: 


“If the lad in ‘Calibre Fifty-four’ is not the one referred to in my re- 
cent letter, it is remarkable how many instances of my recollections are 
te fitting to your poem. The captain [of Company H, Tenth New 
York Cavalry) had, since he was in the field, become a widower. He 
brought his two boys along to the company after his wife had been bur- 
ied. The youngest, about ten years old, wore ordinary school clothes, 
while the twelve or thirteen year old was dressed in a bngier’s uniform 
(exactly like that in the picture in Harper's Weexty), and was doing the 
kind of daty for his father that in civil life is done by an office-boy. At the 
first wat jb + at Dinwiddie Court House, Virginia, on a Sunday after- 
noon—lI think it was March 30 or 31, 1865—when we were driving the en- 
emy again, I was ordered in search of a certain officer. In coming upa 
shady road in the woods in which the fighting was going on, and imme- 
diately in rear of our line, I met my little hero, who was weeping, and 
asked me for water. I asked whether he was wounded. He replied 
‘No,’ and said, ‘but look here, my father’; he stepped to the side of 
the road a little way and pointed to the ground. There was a touching 

roup. Under a bushy little dogwood, stretched’ in the grass to die, lay 
the captain, a man of about thirty-five or forty years. His youngest son, 
who was down on his knees by bis right side, weeping and ‘patting his fa- 
ther’s face, was held by the latter in his right arm, while the left hand 
was firmly pressed on his chest, as if in great pain. I dismonnted quick- 
ly and gave him to drink. Leaving my canteen with them, I hurried to 
the field hospital, close bys and sent assistance. The captain most Jikel 
had, after being wounded, tried to reach the hospital by aid of hig chil- 
dren, but, his strength failing, lay down to rest—‘ just for a while’—under 
this dogwood. Some days afterward, at Farmville, Virginia, after we had 
forded the Appomattox River, we were suddenly attacked by rebel caval- 

. Weconstructed breastworks out of fences in front of a wood, and 
here it was that our ammunition - out, and a bugler was sent back to 
hurry them ap. I, being in the skirmish line, myself did not see the bugler 
leave. The ammunition did not reach usin time. The enemy attacked ns 
and we met him half-way, charging on him with our sabres. We earric 
the field. The war being ended, soldiers had more time to talk about 
the past, and on such occasions, when inquiring what had become of the 
two boys of Company H, some comrade said, ‘Don't you remember the 
day we ran out of ammunition near Farmville? Well, he'(meaning the 
oldest) ‘ was sent for more cartridges, but. his horse was killed and he 
himself wounded. We never saw him since.’ This is the story of my 
hero. Yon can see for yourself how close your poem comes to it. Very 
respectfully, yours, Hvueo Mutesrrt.” 
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PLANCHETTE’S PRESCRIPTION. 


Ornenr people have different similes for obsti- 
nacy, but in our family we always said, “ As ob- 
stinate as Aunt Eliza.” Let an idea, no matter 
how preposterous, once get a good foot-hold in my 
aunt’s brain, and there was an end of the matter ; 
argument, entreaty, opposition, ridicule—each one 
rnade a worse failure than the other. Yet my aunt 
Eliza was the kindest, best-tempered soul living. 
It was she to whom every one always ran in case 
of sudden trouble or sickness. The sight of her 
comely and ample person, and handsome, fresh- 
tinted face, the cheerfulness of which her widow’s 
cap softened and dignified, but could not shadow, 
was better than medicine to the patient. The 
poor blessed her in a dozen languages. And the 
departing clergyman regularly commended her to 
his successor as a pillar of the temple. Aunt 
Eliza being thus obstinate and lovable, we, her own 
kindred, took care not to run our heads aguinst 
her whims. Therefore, five years ago, when she 
fished a belated planchette out of some rubbish 
in the garret, and took to consulting the little 
wheeled monster’s scra’’ls, we merely looked on 
in respectful neutrality. When she and her cir- 
cle of wonder-workers made the scrawls into com- 
munications from her late husband, my uncle El- 
dred, we discussed Aunt Eliza’s new freak du- 
viously among ourselves, but in the presence we 
were silent. We even tried to keep Basil Ferris 
quiet, because he was in love with Aunt Eliza’s 
only child, Lyde, and we wished him well, he being 
a capital fellow, of good family, who had inherited 
one of the largest foundries on the Ohio River. 

“ Give her her head, Basil, and she’ll come out 
all right,” counselled my father, who came from 
Kentucky, and carried his fondness for horses 
into his metaphors. 

“It’s just because she’s so lonesome and miss- 
es brother Eldred;” my mother pleaded. 

im and I, both youngsters then, thought Plan- 
chette great fun, and, to our own proper shame 
be it spoken, were not above getting Uncle Eldred 
to advise birthday treats and circuses with reck- 
less liberality. 

But Basil would not be checked. He derided 
Planchette openly, told Aunt Eliza that she was 
being swindled, and called Uncle Eldred’s mes- 
sages “twaddle.” That put the cap-sheaf on his 
iviquities. An insult to herself, my aunt said, 
she might have pardoned, but one to her dead 
husband—never / She informed Basil that the 
engagement was over, and told Lyde that if she 
married that “sacrilegious young man,” she (Aunt 
Eliza) would die of a broken heart, and move out 
of town and never see her again. Lyde was a 
slimmer and younger copy of her mother, without 
the obstinacy; therefore the sweetest girl in the 
world. She was devoted to her mother, and she 
besought Ferris to be patient. He was patient 
at first, but as time went by relentlessly, and the 
day that was to have been his wedding day drew 
near, without the least abatement of my aunt’s 
rancor, he began to feel the bitterness of his fate. 
Then something happened awful enough to scare 
away even a lover’s impatience. It happened in 
this wise. We live in a little Ohio town in the 
ivon country: the town is hardly more than a 
cluster of foundries and their dependencies, the 
forlorn cabins of the negroes and the operatives, 
the pretty cottages of the better class of work- 
men, the manufacturers’ villas and square, spa- 
cious, piazza-surrounded houses built in the South- 
ern fashion, and the shops which supply such a 
populace. All day the Bky is smirched by the 
heavy black smoke, all night it is painted by the 
flames that pour out of the huge chimneys. The 
place is so far south that summer lingers long 
and flowers thrive in the dingy air. My aunt, 
who had travelled, used to say that there are no 
lovelier roses in Florence than ours. Of all our 
roses the most beautiful grew in Pirate Haines’s 
garden. 

Pirate Haines was so calied on account of a 
grim legend current in the town, which was ren- 
dered the more credible by his morose temper 
and mysterious wealth. He lived all alone in a 
big ugly brick house on a high bank overlooking 
the river. The piazza, which was as large as a 
ship’s deck, was decorated in a grotesque and sin- 
ister manner by two carronades. A negro man 
und his wife lived in a cottage on the grounds, 
and served the pirate, and there was a savage 
dog to guard the garden. Why the pirate cared 
for roses I can’t say, but there was a wonderful 
quantity of them. Certainly it was not to give 
pleasure to his towns-people, since he had bought 


a vacant field lying between his garden and the. 


streets—a field traversed by a foot-path from time 
immemorial—and he guarded foot-path and field 
with his dog. Now my aunt had a peculiar fond- 
ness for roses,and she had heard of a certain 
new variety possessed by the pirate, and flourish- 
ing this year in a luxuriance exasperating to all 
other rose cultivators. ‘I don’t believe they are 
so fine,” said my aunt Eliza one day; “I’ve a 
mind to go in and see.” We were close by the 
field—we three, Aunt Eliza, Lyde,and I. Aunt 
Eliza insisted that Snap, the dog, was dead, and 
no new dog had come. Lyde was afraid. I hap- 
pened to"have my first revolver, a secret treasure, 
which I was carrying to show the boys, so I said 
valiantly that I was not afraid of any dog. We 
entered the field, I strutting ahead, with my fin- 
gers griping th: handle of my weapon. We ex- 
amined the roses without misadventure (my aunt 
said their merits had been much exaggerated), 
and turned to go home. Half-way an ominous 
sound smote on our ears—a loud, deep growl. 

“Oh, Rem, it’s the new dog!” gasped Lyde. 
“Fly for the fence, ma!” 

“Never you mind, Aunt Eliza,” said I, though 
my legs were shaking; “I'll protect you.” Out 
came the revolver, and I faced the dog. He was 
a great yellow and brown beast, big as a lion, I 
thought, quaking, and with a horrible mouthful 


- of gleaming white teeth. He dashed straight after 


the women. Too excited to uke aim, I fired twice. 
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I don’t suppose that I came within a yard of him. 
The panting creature, with his eyes of fire, bound- 
ed past, and the next second I heard a bark and 
a crash. Lyde had dragged Aunt Eliza to the 
fence, which they both had mounted. The fence 
was frail and Aunt Eliza was stout; hence, when 
the crash came, all that I could see was a cloud 
of dust through which twinkled Cousin Lyde’s red 
stockings, my aunt Eliza’s black stockings, and 
the yellow dog's four legs in the air. A second 
later, abreast of the catastrophe, I had a vision 
of two gowns tumbled together on the grass, and 
the yellow dog before me. Then it was that I 
fired again. Probably the beast himself was not 
more astounded than I, when he leaped high in 
the air, rolled over, gasped, and was dead. Half 
frightened at my own victory, I approached hin, 
lying in the little puff of dust made by his fall. 
He lay on his side; flakes of foam dribbled from 
his dreadful jaws, his tongue protruded, his dead 
eyes glared. It seemed to me that I had made a 
discovery ; but I should not have blurted it out 
so quickly had I not a distinct picture in my mind 
of the creature leaping over the two women. 

“T’ve killed him,” I shouted. “I guess he’s 
mad.” 

My aunt turned white. “Ob, laws!” she 
screamed, holding out her arm; “he bit me. 
Lyde, I’m a dead woman.” 

There was a jagged tear in the silk and crape 
of her sleeve; beneath was the merest puncture 
of the skin. 

“Nonsense, ma,” said Lyde, briskly (but I no- 
ticed that she was paler than Aunt Eliza); “it’s 
only a scratch. Geta stick, Rem, and twist this 
handkerchief tight above the place. That’s a 
tourniquet. You showed me yourself,ma. Now 
we'll get it cauterized, and then you are perfectly 
safe.” 

Luckily Arp’s tiny “pharmacy” was so near 
that in ten minutes we had Aunt Eliza in a close 
carriage with a bandaged arm. 

Arp advised whiskey. “ But as for your mak- 
ing your own mother drunk on whiskey, Eliza 
Prescott,” said my aunt, “I won’t have it. It’s 
disgraceful. No, if I must be intoxicated, I will 
take brandied peaches and champagne. Your 
pa always said there was nothing like a mixture 
of liquors. Besides, I know it won't do any good; 
I always had a strong head. I remember when 
your pa and I climbed to the top of Milan cathe- 
dral I wasn’t a mite dizzy.” When the doctor 
arrived he found my aunt solemnly devouring 
brandied peaches, while Lyde cried quietly in the 
corner, and I kept Aunt Eliza company with the 
peaches. The first question he asked was how 
we knew that the dog was mad; and he didn’t 
seem particularly impressed by my reasons. 

“T reckon the dog was mad at you,” said he, 
dryly, “and that’s all the mad about him; but 
you did just right, Miss Lyde; and you keep quiet 
for a few days, Mrs. Prescott, and you'll not have 
any more inconvenience.” 

There was a levity about this way of treating 
the matter which did not please Aunt Eliza. She 
answered very stiffly. “The dog was mad, doc- 
tor, I know very well. He was the perfect image 
of a mad dog I saw once myself, just the same 
size and color, and his tongue stuck out the same 
way. I know my own danger perfectly, and you 
needn’t try to deceive me; my only chance was 
to get drunk, and I’m not getting drunk a mite. 
Doctor, I wish you’d send a book on hydrophobia 
to mé, and ask Mr. Ray to step in this evening; I 
want to alter my will a little, and I ought to be 
perfectly rational. Lyde, pass the champagne. 
Take a glass yourself, doctor, do.” 

I saw the doctor’s brows contract; he had 
known my aunt ever since their school-days in 
Kentucky; he was aware how obstinate she could 
be; but he spoke cheerfully. “ Now don’t you 
go to imagining things, Mrs. Prescott; you’re all 
right. And don’t see anybody but your sister 
and her family, and keep quiet.” 

Very little good the last injunction did, though, 
since I counted fifteen women going into the house 
next day. My aunt Bliza said that she must see 
her-friends. Precious comforters they were, too. 
They described the symptoms of hydrophobia to 
the very last horror. It was amazing how many 
of them had relatives or friends, or friends of 
their friends, who had died of the disease in aw- 
ful agonies, which they described minutely. The 
few who had no personal experience had read 
newspaper stories to such good purpose that they 
were rather more successful in a ghastly way than 
the others. Worst of all, old Pirate Haines (out 
of sheer cruelty and malice, I do believe) shook 
his head and said that the dog had been acting 
very queerly of late. 

“T don’t want no pay for that dog,” said the 
old reprobate. 

“Why the devil didn’t you kill the brute, then ?” 
shouted my father. 

“] don’ say’s he’s mad,” the pirate replied. 
“T don’ know’s he is; I don’ know’s he ain't. 
I jest chained him up to see, an’ he broke the 
chain.” 

The whole town’s sympathy went to Aunt Eliza, 
and, naturally enough, the town’s indignation (a 
sort of twin brother of sympathy), hunting about 
for some one to blame, fell equally on the pirate 
and me. 

Most people thought that I ought not to have 
killed the dog. Mad dogs should not be killed, 
but captured alive, and kept in safe confinement 
until the doctors can determine whether or not 
the animal has rabies. 

They talked as though catching mad dogs alive 
was the easiest thing on earth. My father did 
not object to my shooting the dog, but told me 
that I was “a fool to scare the women.” My 
mother declared that it all came from that wicked 
practice of boys carrying revolvers. What did I 
want with a revolver, anyhow? And she prompt- 
ly confiscated my cherished weapon. Tim really 
was sorry for me, but he thought that I ought to 
have lassoed the dog just as we saw the cow-boys 
doing with the buffalo in the Wild West. He 


would have done that way himself; he always 
carried a rope in his pocket. I was too dejected 
to remind him that, in spite of shying his lasso at 
every brute within reach, he had never succeeded 
in noosing anything but an old blind horse, which 
ran away with the rope. 

I was miserable enough those days; indeed, so 
were we all, since Aunt Eliza’s case had become 
serious. Any stray hopes we might have had of 
moving her, Planchette extinguished directly. 

“No, Remington,” she said, solemnly, to my 
father; “I know better. I’ve been warned from 
on high. That fatal day I consulted Planchette 
about sending some things to sister Kate in Lex- 
ington. I thought the message read, ‘Take a 
quiet drayman.’ You know the writing is a lit- 
tle indistinct. But when I got home I looked at 
it again, and there it was, plain as day,‘ You are 
in great danger.’ Since then Eldred himself has 
told me that I’m doomed. Everything is ar- 
raiiged about my worldly affairs. I’ve seen Mr. 
Ray; I’ve sent word to sister Kate when the 
funeral is likely to be, so she can come over ; and 
I've engaged Hatchett for the undertaker—Pierce 
sniffies and hems so it would disturb me in my 
coffin, I know. And I’ve bought some stout can- 
vas to bind me—” 

“Oh, Lord bless the woman !” father burst out, 
in a fury between rage and grief. “ Eliza, you’re 
just imagining yourself mad.” 

“Indeed I’m not, Remington Prescott. I’ve 
read the whole of Youatt on the Dog. You are 
right cruel to talk so to a dying woman.” 

“ You’re not a dying woman.” 

“T am, too,” said my aunt Eliza. 

Actually, both growing warm, they nearly bad 
a quarrel on the spot. 

Lyde begged us in future not to argue with her 
mother. ‘ You know how firm ma is,” said Lyde. 
“Firm” struck me as a filial word. By this time 
the doctor was at his wits’ end. Promptly upon 
the ninth day Aunt Eliza was seized with a shiv- 
ering fit, and took to a darkened room and sniff- 
ing chleroform. Symptoms described by sympa- 
thizing friends appeared in force. “See, now,” 
said the doctor, with a groan, “I know she hasn’t 
anything but lyssophobia; that’s a sort of spu- 
rious rabies, you understand—just imaginary. 
I’ve watched her, and she hasn’t any hyperesthe- 
sia to speak of, and there isn’t the-extraordinary 
reflex sensibility of the real rabies. No, sir. But 
she’ll kill herself just thesame. Why, sir, there 
are cases where men have gone raving mad and 
died from the bite of a dog found afterward in 
perfect health. It is awful about Mrs. Prescott. 
She has ordered a muzzle, as sure as you live. I 
tell you, sir, when I heard about that I felt like 

ing.” 

“It makes me feel like swearing,” growled my 
father. “Ferris, what do you say?” 

Basil was in New York at the time of the ac- 
cident. As soon as he heard about it he came 
home: he had only been home a day. “I think,” 
said Basil, “that I'll take a walk with Rem over 
to the scene.” 

He was very kind and forbearing with me, say- 
ing, “ You acted for the best, Rem, and if the dog 
had been mad, the sooner they knew it the better ; 
time’s money with mad-dog bites.” That was 
the way Lyde had talked too, but of course I 
thought a great deal more of it coming from 
Basil, Lyde being only a girl. He looked very 
tall and handsome and determined as he strode 
along. I admired him immensely, and a gleam 
of hope lightened my heart: perhaps he might 
think of something. It did not take long to con- 
duct him to the pirate’s field. There was the 
fence, not yet mended, the broken rails, and 
trampled grass. Basil examined everything with 
frowning attention. Finally he called me to him 
and showed me a shred of something black flutter- 
ing from a projecting nail. 

“Do you see that ?” said he, pulling it away. 

I saw that it was a piece of black silk, with a 
bit of crape on the edge. “I think it’s a piece 
of Aunt Eliza’s dress,” I said; “she must have 
caught it when she fell. She had on a black silk 

ress ” 


“Is that all you see?” said Basil. “Do you 
see that button? Well, I’ve seen the dress; this 
scrap didn’t come from the skirt; there are no 
buttons on the skirt; it must have come from the 
waist somewhere. The position of the button 
shows it did not come from the front of the waist ; 
it is just tacked on to the crape in the middle. It 
must have come from the sleeve a little above 
the wrist, because—” 

I interrupted him, crying: “I see what you're 
driving at. That’s just where Aunt Eliza was 
bitten—” 

“Where she wasn’t bitten, you mean,” said 
Basil. “ This confounded nail has made all the 
mischief.” 

“Oh, ain’t it a joke on Aunt Eliza, though »” 
said I, and in the relief and the revulsion of feel- 
ing I began tolaugh. “ Hurrah! Aunt Eliza won't 
die; and she'll let you marry Lyde, cause you 
found it out.” 

But Basil remained as unsmiling as the fence 
rails. “It would be all very well, that, with most 
people,” said he, quietly; “but don’t you know 
that when Mrs. Prescott takes a notion into her 
head, all the logic in the world won't change her ? 
She is determined that she has hydrophobia, and 
that devilish Planchette has so turned her head 
that she won’t listen to any sense. The doctor 
told her that he was sure that the dog wasn’t mad, 
but it didn’t affect her a particle. She said may- 
be he hadn’t gone mad enough yet for his brain 
to show it, but he bad gone mad enough to give 
the disease to other people, and she had it. She 
would say a piece of the sleeve had blown on to 
the nail, if we tried to reason with her. No, Rem; 
I tell you we shall have to try another dodge. 
You'll help me, won’t you? And I know you 
know how to write with planchette.” 

“ Rather,” said I, grinning, for I saw that he 
was in the secret of those hints of Uncle Eldred’s 
regarding the circus aud like follies. 
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I went home with Basil, and spent the after. 
noon in his room. When I returned to our house 
in the evening, Basil went in first and saw mo. 
ther. She came out to me flushed and excite 

“Do you think you can do i . 
careful, my boy.” Rem? Oh, be 

“Tl try, ma,” I answered, feeling rather shaky 
and solemn. Then a great basin of beef tea was 
given to me as a pretext for going, and I was se); 
over to Aunt Eliza’s. She did not see general 
visitors now, but I had always been a favorite, 
and Lyde took me into ber mother’s room, |; 
was so dimly lighted that I could only distinguis!, 
the outlines of the bed and a table near it oy, 
which were sheets of paper and a planchette. 
Aunt Eliza lay on the bed, looking very much as 
usual; but poor Lyde, who stood beside her, had 
cried herself to a shadow. 

“Is it you, Rem ?” said Aunt Eliza, in her old 
kind voice, which made a lump come into my 
throat. “I’m glad you’ve come. I have wonder. 
ed why you didn’t come sometimes. I wanted tu 
see you again. And I’m feeling very comfortable 
this evening, tell your ma. To-morrow’s your 
birthday, isn’t it? I had Aunt Susannah bake a 
pound-cake for you. And here’s a little box with 
something in it for to-morrow. I just got it ready. 
You needn’t be afraid, dearie. I won’t hurt you 
now.” 

“Oh, I ain’t afraid,” I stuttered, my heart beat- 
ing like a trip-hammer. I took the box and went 
back to Lyde. She touched my hand a second. 
As she did so she slipped the end of a horse-hair 
into my palm. The other end I knew was on thie 
planchette. I stood a little distance from the tu- 
ble, with my hands behind me. 

Lyde went to the other side of the bed. . Al! 
at once she uttered a loud exclamation: “ Ma, do 
look! What's the matter with Planchette ?” 

Up and down the table careened the instru- 
ment of mystery. It must be confessed that its 
movements were awkward, but then in a single 
afternoon one can not learn all the possibilities 
of a horse-hair motor. 

Aunt Eliza was not critical; the weird gyra- 
tions impressed her instantly. “Give it to me,” 
she said; “it wants to write.” 

But Planchette declined flatly to write, bobbing 
out of her reach the instant she rested her fingers 
on the board. 

“Let me try,” said Lyde. Whereupon Plan- 
—_ vaulted clean off the table and fell at my 

eet. 

“Tt’s Rem,” said my aunt, solemnly. “I al- 
ways said that it wrote better for him and Tim 
than for anybody else. There wasn’t the least 
difficulty in reading their messages. Don’t you 
remember how plain that one about the circus 
was? Try it, Rem.” ’ 

I put the thing on the table. It was quiet 
enough now (good reason why). I laid my hands 
on it with the queerest feeling of the mingling of 
comedy and tragedy in the scene. “ It’s writing,” 
I announced presently ; “ you'll have to open the 
blinds to read, though.” As Lyde opened the 
blind of the window behind the bed, I could see 
Basil Ferris pacing his fast bays in his beach 
wagon up and down the street. 

This is the message which Planchette wrote 
and Lyde read out loud: “Dear Eliza,—I am 
your brother Dan. Eldred can’t come. He didn’t 
write the messages which you have had. You 
have been deceived by false spirits. You have 
not got hydrophobia, not a bit of it. The dog 
did not bite you. You tore your arm on the nail 
in the fence. There is a piece of the dress on 
the nail now. Go and see. Brace up! you won't 
die.” 

Lyde’s voice trembled so that she hardly could 
pronounce the words, and Aunt Eliza sat up in 
bed clutching the coverlet, her face paler than it 
was the day that she told me she was bitten. 

“Fetch me the dress waist,” she gasped—“ the 
one I had on—you know.” 

“It’s right in the closet, ma,” said Lyde. 

When it was brought, my aunt looked at tlic 
rent in the sleeve carefully before she turned to 
me and said: “I’m very much obliged, brother 
Dan. I'll go. Is there anything more ?” 

I kept my finger-tips on the planchette board 
for full five minutes, but it was quite motionless. 

Aunt Eliza drew a long sigh. “ Well, Dan, 
tell Eldred I thank him. He always was right. 
Remington, run out, honey. You look as white as 
a sheet. Tell Aunt Susannah to give you a glass 
of wine. And, Lyde, help me get up and dress my- 
self; I’m going to look at that fence.” 

I was not particularly surprised a little later, 
as we all three sallied into the street, to see Ba- 
sil’s bays trotting toward the reddening west where 
the sun was setting. 

“Oh, ma,” said Lyde, “there’s Mr. Ferris. If 

“ Basil—Basil Ferris!” called my aunt Eliza; 
“stop and take usin! Of course I’m not angry 
with him now, Lyde,” she explained, while Basil 
eagerly approached us. “I was angry at his call- 
ing your pa’s messages twaddle ; but if they weren't 
your pa’s, I think as likely as not they were twad- 
dle. Thank you, Basil. Will you forgive an ob- 
stinate old woman who wants to be your mother- 
in-law ?” 

Basil caught his breath, and then—well, he 
just caught Aunt Eliza in his arms and kissed 
her. 

He drove us to the field, and Aunt Eliza saw 
for herself the silk and crape on the nail. A 
small boy near walked away at our approach. 
That small boy, as I have learned since, had been 
on guard over the nail ever since Basil and I left 
it. Aunt Eliza was perfectly calm. She admit- 
ted at once that she had deceived herself, and 
going home talked of nothing but the details of 
Lyde’s wedding, which she wished to prepare for 
at once; but when she was back home she sank 
into a chair and burst into tears. 

“ Oh, Lyde,” she sobbed, “ I’m glad to live, and 
I didn’t want to go crazy and bite people; but 
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it is hard to think that it wasn’t your pa writing 
fo me all the time. I don’t see how they can /e¢ 
the bad spirits perform so.” 

After this my aunt recovered speedily, nor has 
she ever had any return of her disorder. But it 
was not until very lately that Mrs. Ferris ven- 
tured to confess the truth about Planchette’s pre- 
scription. One little part of the story I am sure 
that she never will tell her mother. Basil told 
it to me yesterday. I had praised the ingenuity 
of his treatment. 

“ But it was mighty lucky,” I added, “ that the 
silk happened to catch on the nail, and stay 
“— Well, as to that,” said Basil, “I put that bit 
of silk there myself just before I took you over. 

yde tore it out of the sleeve for me.” 
“« But how, then, did you know that she tore 
her arm on the nail—that the dog didn’t bite 
9”? 
Ob I didn’t know,” replied Ferris ; ‘I don’t 
know now.” Octave THANET. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT 
RACES. 


THE attempt to sail the first of the series of 
three races between the British cutter Genesta 
and the Boston sloop Puritan, as the champion 
of the New York Yacht Club, for the possession 
of the celebrated America’s cup, was made, ae- 
cording to programme, September 7, and resulted 
in a failure to sail the race, but was the occasion 
of the most notable marine pageant that has ever 
been witnessed in this country. Indeed, it may 
be said that never in any country was there as- 
sembled such a number of yachts, steam and sail, 
and steamboats and tugs, as were collected with- 
in the radius of a mile from the Scotland light- 
ship on this occasion. One statistician averred 
that by actual count there were two hundred and 
seventeen vessels of all sorts within this circle 
of a mile. Perhaps some of them were, like the 
Irishman’s pigs, counted twice; the Herresnorr 
Stiletto, for instance, might well have been, for 
she was constantly darting hither and thither, 
and seemed to be in four or five places at once. 
Whatever the exact number, however, there is no 
doubt but that it was larger than at either of 
the three previous aquatic displays—the Cambria 
race of 1870, the centennial celebration of Evac- 
uation Day, or the reception to the Jsére this 
summer. 

Mr. Burns’s picture gives an excellent repre- 
sentation of the scene at the start. The picture, 
however, does not suggest the neat little manau- 
vre by which Captain Carrer, of the Geneséa, 
hoped to secure an advantage over the Boston 
sloop, and which failed only on account of the 
Puritan's headway, due to her weatherly position 
when the signal was given for crossing the line. 

The given course was southeast ; the committee 
beat was northeast from the light-ship; the line 
was from boat to ship. There is an interval of 
five minutes between the preparatory and the 
starting signals, and two minutes are given after 
the starting signal in which the boats may cross 
the line and be timed. If not across within that 
tiie, their time dates from the expiration of the 
two-minute limit, and they lose all the time be- 
yond that, 


At the preparatory signal upon this day the ~ 


two yachts were upon the starboard tack, just to 
the northward of the committee boat. They both 
wore around at once, and came for the line on 
port tack, the Puritan well to windward. The 
(enesta made no effort to get to windward, but 
just sagged off with the apparent intention of 
crossing on the port tack close to the light-ship. 
Captain Carter, however, had no intention of do- 
ing anything of the kind. He was nearer the 
line than his Yankee competitor, and expected to 
get there first, and just before he reached it he 
intended to tack, and come for it on the starboard 
tack, with right of way, meeting his antagonist 
upon the opposite reach, and forcing her to tack 
under his lee or go under his stern, thus playing 
the same game that he played on the next day 
with such disastrous results. It failed this time, 
because the American sloop, finding that she was 
overrunning her distance, had kept broad off when 
about four of the five minutes had elapsed, and 
was under full headway when the starting whis- 
tle was blown. She was at once brought to the 
wind, and dashed over the line, close to the com- 
mittee boat, a good bit ahead of her competitor, 
who was obliged to execute his well-intentioned 
manduvre without injury except to himself, in- 
curring by it a handicap of thirty-seven seconds. 
.. As soon as the Genesta tacked, the Puritan 
also went about, and the two began their race 
upon the starboard tack, side by side, the Puri- 
tan about four lengths on the Genesta’s weather 
beam. This advantage was, to the astonishment 
of almost every spectator, constantly increased 
until seven o’clock in the evening, when the race 
was declared off, with the outer mark still three 
miles to windward. 

It was Genesta’s weather. There has never 
been a time since boats of this type were first in- 
troduced into this country when in a light air the 
cutter has not been, able to beat the sloop. The 
performance of the Oriva, some years ago, in dis- 
tancing the whole fleet of the New York Yacht 
Club in @ passage from Glen Cove to New Lon- 
don, the victory of the Bedouin over the Gracie 
a couple of years ago, the victory of the three 
cutters, Bedouin, J and Winona, at Newport 
last year, and dozens of other instances, might be 
cited in proof of this. 

No wonder Mr. Fornes threw up his hands in 
despair as the white sloop crossed the line, or 
that men who had bet upon the Puritan rushed 
frantically about trying to hedge. The race it- 
self was one of the tamest on record. Nota rope 
was touched, not a sail changed, from start until 
the termination. There was nothing in it at all 
save a little attempt at jockeying on the part of 
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the Genesta. Soon after the start she went about, 
and then, as soon as the Puritan had followed 
suit, the cutter again went around, and so did the 
Puritan. The game was based on the theory that 
the Genesta was the quicker in stays, and if she 
could induce her competitor to enter into a tack- 
ing match, she would in this way “scull’” herself 
up toher. Alas for human ¢alculation! the hea- 
vily weighted Puritan forereached beautifully in 
stays, and was farther to windward at the end of 
this little manceuvre than before. 

Next day the attempt to atthe renewed, and 
of all the attendant steamers of the previous day 
only three or four were present. The performance 
was soon over, and Mr. Davipson’s picture on the 

_front page tells the reason. The given course was 
south-southeast, and when the preparatory signal 
was given, or soon afterward, the two boats were 
reaching along to the northwest of the line upon 
the port tack, the Genesta a dozen lengths in ad- 
vance, with the Puritan a point on her weather 
quarter. When about three of the five minutes 
had elapsed, the Genesta tacked. She now had 
the right of way to go whithersoever she chose. 
The Puritan had three courses open to her—she 
could bear up, go across the Genesta’s stern, tack 
on her weather quarter, and follow her over the 
line; she could tack under the Genesta’s lee, and 
go over the line blanketed by her; or, best of all 
—if it could be accomplished—she could reach 
across the Genesta’s bow, tack to windward of, and 
blanket her. 

The right way was the first named, and this 
Captain Crocker first intended to take, and kept 
his yacht off. Some of the gentlemen on board 
advised against this, and the. yacht was brought 
to again. The little swing off had been fatal, 
and Captain Crocker saw that there wa’ a doubt 
of weathering, and now it was too late to keep 
off. To have attempted it would have endan- 
gered the Genesta. So then he resolved to tack 
as the only alternative, and the yacht was brought 
to the wind, and as she came to she made such a 
wide space betwixt herself and the Genesta that 
the advice was, “ Don’t tack; you can weather 
her.” And once more Captain Crocker yielded 
his own judgment to that of his owners, and 
kept on. She very nearly got across the bow. 
The bowsprit of the Genesta came through the 
mainsail just forward of the clew and close above 
the boom. The Puritan rose on a swell as the 
Genesta fell, and the boom, lifting the bowsprit, 
broke it off. But for this the leech rope of the 
sail would have parted, the boats would have gone 
clear of each other, and the Genesta would have 
sailed triumphantly over the line, leaving the 
Puritan with her mainsail fluttering and its leech 
rope parted. The result, in that case, would not 
have been doubtful. 


The Puritan clearly was at fault; the com- 
mittee skillfully avoided all future protest by 
promptly ruling her out, and gave the Genesta 
the option of going over the course. Her owner 
refased it, and has gained a world-wide reputa- 
tion for magnanimity and true sportsman-like 
conduct, that is worth to him the cost of a dozen 
bowsprits ; and so all’s well that ends well. The 

entlemen on board of the Puritan will hence- 
forth be more mindful of the fate of “‘ Jimmy 
Shaw of Gloucester, the man that was hanged be- 
cause he didn’t mind his own business,” and of 
the forecastle apothegm that “no ship is large 
enough for two captains.” 

The wind increased to a good whole-sail breeze ; 
in twenty minutes after the start Captain Carter 
would have had a spinnaker-boom out forward 
and a jib-topsail set for a jib. This would have 
been all necessary head-sail for the beat out, and 
for the run home no head-sail would have been 
required. It is not too much to say that, as 
things turned out, the Genesta would certainly 
on that day have made the passage in six 
hours. 

On Friday, the 11th, everything was in order 

in. The breeze was fresh from east-north- 
east at the start, “ with quite a bubble of a sea.” 
The sea remained, but the breeze gradually died 
away; and before the twenty miles to windward 
had been covered it was plain that the race could 
not be made within the required seven hours. 
The Genesta, however, proved herself a very fast 
boat. She went through the water much faster 
than the Puritan, though not pointing up quite 
so close, and, starting seven seconds behind, 
crossed the bow of the Boston sloop an hour 
later, when the first tack was made. This lead 
is attributed, however, by many of the witnesses 
to an error of judgment by which the Puritan 
was kept too close to the wind; and they point 
to the fact that as soon as she was given a “ good 
full” she went through the Genesta’s lee at a great 
From that time on the Puritan was not 
headed, and turned the mark ‘boat two miles 
ahead. So ended the third ineffectual attempt 
to sail the first of the three races. 


THE SCOUTS. 


To strike the enemy in his own camp, to ca 
the war into Africa, is to give the Indian the coup 
de grace, The accomplishment of this is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task, and in Indian warfare by 
no means of common occurrence. It rarely hap- 
pens that when a tribe is in conflict with the 
United States forces that their fighting men are 
to be found in their camps, as the bucks are on 
the war-path. Generally the occupants of the 
tepees are the women, the children, with a certain 
number of old men. In former years a direct at- 
tack on an encampment was of more frequent 
occurrence than it is to-day. Still, whenever it 
is possible, nothing seems to break the spirit of 
the Indian more than the surprise of his camp. 
The Indian himself is the wariest of scouts, and 
unless he believes that his tepees are in a perfect- 
ly secure section of the country, he is ever on the 
watch. When the Indian fights he may have 
some vague idea of strategic positions, but none 
in regard to the location of his wigwams. Gen- 
erally the skin-covered tents are pitched in the 
plain near water, and the Indian likes to have 
some elevation near, from whence his scouts can 
scan the country around. 

To strike, then, an Indian encampment is con- 
sidered among those adventurous spirits who act 
as scouts for the United States flying columns as 
something to be particularly proud about. It is 
an achievement only possible with four or five 
men at the utmost. The trails converging in one 
direction assure the scouts of a common centre. 
Then, foot by foot, the scouts slowly worm their 
way along, taking advantage of every method of 
concealment. It is a question of outwitting the 
most subtle of foes. Through the high grass 
heads are slowly lifted. Horses are left behind 
if there is nocover. Indian dogs sometimes wan- 
der at some distance from the camp, and their 
barking would at once give the alarm. At last, 
from a bluff, a friendly Indian scout sights the 
enemy’s camp. His eyes are good, and at once 
he estimates the number of people, and whether 
the men are present or not. By means of his 
glass, one of the officers who has accompanied the 
scouts obtains more particular details. The best 
method of approach, how the attack is to be made, 
is at once determined by him. Everything will de- 
pend on the nature of the ground and the final 
dash. Communication is opened with the col- 
ump, some ten miles or more distant. With rare 
exceptions the attack in force is made either dur- 
ing the night or at daybreak. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A NEWSPAPER paragraph calls a citizen of New 
Orleans a New-Orleansian. That sounds awk- 
ward, though it seems probable that nothing could 
be done which would be much better. It would 
not do to say New-Orleanser, though one may say 
New-Yorker, and no other termination suggests 
itself that would be a quite euphonious fit. New- 
Orleansian, of course, is not so pleasant as Bos- 
tonian, particularly if you seek to preserve the 
accent on the first syllable of the Orleans, as New 
Orleans people themselves naturally would do. 
It is one of those cases that analogy does not 
seem to help much, and a fair presumption ap- 
pears to be that the New Orleans citizen ought 
to remain unabbreviated, like the citizen of Provi- 
dence or the inhabitant of Kalamazoo. 


In the matter of large and improbable allega- 
tion concerning rattlesnakes and trout, the West 
for a long time has known but one superior, and 
has even risen occasionally almost to the height of 
unscrupulousness which has been touched by Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, alone. Recently, however, 
New England and the South have taken to doing 
a little something in this line, and on the same 
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day New Hampshire announces a trout weighing 


twenty-eight and one-half pounds and Georgia 
makes known to the world a rattlesnake thirty feet 
long, with one hundred and thirty-two rattles and 


several “ buttons,” and fangs six inches in length.. 


One of the late tornadoes which operated in 
the South passed into the terrapin district, and 
ten thousand of those stewable and delicious crea- 
tures, about four thousand dollars’ worth, a re- 


port says, were blown away from four farms. - 


They must have added considerable picturesque- 
ness to the tornado: a violently moving wall of 
wind, buttressed with terrapin, is an exciting and 
unusual sight, even to those accustomed to phe- 
nomena! disturbances of nature. The report adds, 
“ All the returns are notin,” from which it is to 
be inferred that some of the terrapin survived the 
tornado, and as soon as practicable sought again 
those fastnesses of gentle slavery in which they 
had been pleasantly growing fat. , 


A report from Washington says that a chart 
prepared in the Forestry Division of the Agricul- 
tural Department shows that the United States 
contain 445,000,000 acres of forest, and that the 
forests are disappearing at the rate of 25,000,000 
acres a year—a rate that, supposing there were 
no renewal, would leave the country quite bald at 
the end of a little less than eighteen years. 


“The potential energy of one pound of gun- 
powder is as nearly as possible one-tenth of that 
of one pound of coal.” That is an allegation of 


science made in the course of some remarks con- 


cerning the comparative amount of “ potential 
energy” which attaches to a number of varied 
substances. The meaning which scientific per- 
sons aceord to language is not always the mean- 
ing which language has in the lay mind. . For 
instance, it seems to the uninspjred observer that 
inasmuch as a man will comfortably cock his feet 
against a stove holding twenty pounds of coal 
which is in the act of giving off its energy, where- 
as, if a single pound of gunpowder were to be 
added to the contents of the stove, the man would 
be blown through the roof forthwith, the peten- 
tial energy of gunpowder is far greater than that 


of coal. To the lay mind there probably would — 


not occur a better definition of “ potential ener- 


gy” than “ something~ which would blow you . 


through the roof.” But science has for the term 
a different meaning, wot quite plain, indeed, but 
which may be broadly rendered “ something plea- 
sant to toast the shins by.” 


“The Americans,” says the London Timea, 
“‘who seem rather fond of trying’ the supposed 
impossible, first began to experiment on dynamite 
missiles, and an officer of the American navy con. 
trived what may be called a colossal air-gun, in 
which the shell charged with dynamite might be 
started on its flight with an easy but accelerating 
motion, avoiding the shock so certainly productive 
of premature explosion, and obtaining by a high 
air pressure through a long bore the velocity req- 
uisite.” But while the officer was developing 
his scheme ‘‘ one of the more characteristic prac- 


tical inventors” attacked the problem from the 


other side, and instead of making his propelling 
force more elastic, gave the elasticity to his mis- 
sile by providing it with a wad or cushion of 
caoutchouc, so that “a shell fired from an ordi- 
nary battery gun, and carrying eleven pounds of 
dynamite, striking a ledge of gneiss, which form- 
ed the target, blew out a cavity twenty feet in di- 
ameter and six feet deep.” From this the Zimes 
concludes that it may shortly be shown possible 


to throw a shell carrying one hundred peunds of | 


dynamite from one. of the heavy guns now in use, 
in which case the Jnflezible and the other iron- 
clads like her will have to go, leaving the bom- 
bardments of the Alexandrias of the future to be 
accomplished by less ponderous means. 


A LESSON WORTH LEARNING. 
J. Buen, “We want @ rece; we don’t want a walk over.” 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


—Drawn sy Rix.—[Sex Pack 619.] 
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AN ANGLO-FRENCH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER III. 
A WAY-SIDE MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Oppty enough, at precisely the same hour, a 
similar scene was being enacted in another part 
of the hotel. 

Whilst Nurse Brindle was endeavoring to wrest 
her young mistress from the spiritual world draw- 
ing her toward it as a magnet, a much more 
worldly yet equally disinterested adviser was try- 
ing to win back another aspirant after heaven- 
ly beatitudes to common earth. Camma’s old 
playmate, Millison Methold, was not resting us 
she fondly hoped. The doctors had administered 
a sleep-inducing potion on putting their patient 
to bed, but toward midnight the spell ceased to 
work. The young man—for he was only twenty- 
two—awoke suddenly out of the deep, heavy sleep 
of sedatives, all alertness and feverish mental 
activity. For a moment he glared round the dim. 
ly lighted chamber, bewildered. Then the events 
of the last twenty-four hours gradually came back 
to him ; the arrival at this busy, beautiful French 
city the day before; the ride amid the vineyards ; 
the return by the stony high-road; the unex- 
plained vertigo and fall from his horse. “How 
and why he had become giddy and fallen he 
could not explain ; the descent was certainly rapid 
and stony, the beast not very strong in the knees, 
and he must have slipped, and so thrown him un- 
awares. Perhaps the glare of that hot French 
sun accounted for his own faintness. 

He raised himself in his bed with some diffi- 
culty, and looked about him a little as if in search 
of an especial object. Soon his eye fell upon a 
portmanteau at the opposite end of the room, 
and he began to wonder if he could anyhow get 
at it. 

Just then the door was tapped very lightly, and 
the man-servant watching in the adjoining room 
entered on tiptoe. “Are you in want of any- 
thing, sir?” he asked. “I am here on purpose to 
wait upon you.” 

Nothing sooner opens the mind to confidence 
than a first solitade in a foreign land. Young 
Methold, finding himself impelled to talk of his 
own affairs, naturally had recourse to the only 
pair of ears available. Had he been entirely mas- 
ter of himself, he would most likely have shown 
greater reticence. The isolation of the last few 
days had forced him back upon his own thoughts 
till they were no longer bearable, and bodily help- 
lessness mingled with the isolation of illness now 
made him flee for refuge to the sympathy of 
others. 

He might have lighted upon a worse confidant 
than this amiable, vivacious Frenchman. True 
son of Gaul, the poor man having been forbidden 
to indulge in sleep, now hailed the prospect of a 
little talk with alacrity. To his thinking, more- 
over, the first duty of a sick-nurse was to distract 
a patient. 

“T am not really ill, you know,” began Millison. 

“ And if you were, sir, a small misfortune that! 
I have wished all my life to be ill, so as not to 
have to run about from morning till night. But 
I keep well,” he added, with a sigh. 

Young Methold laughed. 

“Could you not contrive to break a leg?” he 
asked. 

“ Ah, that might look like tempting Providence. 
I won't say, though, that I have not been purpose- 
ly awkward with the carving-kiife. But my 
blood is in such a healthy state if I were to cut 
myself in halves, the two pieces would mend as 
neatly as a china plate.” 

Again Methold laughed. 

“T don’t really want any one to sit up with me. 
Why are you here?” he asked. 

“You see, sir, you have hurt your side, and 
must not jump about. Now if the hotel were to 


catch fire, I should just shoulder you in a twink- * 


ling, and would run along the roof as one monk- 
ey carrying another.” 

«“ I suppose the hotel doesn’t often catch fire ?” 
Millison asked, extremely diverted. 

“ Not often, sir. But what has that to do with 
it? A man may not marry till he is sixty, and 
then become a widower three times over.” 

“Are you married ?” asked the youth, in an al- 
tered tone. 

“T hope so, sir. Look you, a man is worth 
nothing unless he is married. And England, too, 
is the country of good husbands and fathers. So 
folks say. Married am I, the Lord be praised! 
and a father am I—no prouder one in this city.” 

“Then you have a good wife, and love her ?” 

“Sir, good is not the word, and love is not the 
word. There isn’t such a woman as my Fanny 
in the whole department. She is an angel. I 
adore her. Look at my shirt front! She irons 
it and gets it up as if I were a grand seigneur.” 

Millison mused. His thoughts had gone off 
upon another track. His eyes sought his port- 
manteau. 

“ What is your name ?” he said. 

“ Anatole, if you please, sir. Anatole Armand, 
at your service.” 

“Then, Anatole, just open that portmanteau 
for me, and get out the clothes at the top. I 
want to try them on.” 

“Had you not better take your medicine now 
and try to sleep? We can see about the clothes 
to-morrow,” Anatole said, coaxingly. 

“TI will take the medicine and go to sleep, I 
promise you, the moment I have done what I say.” 

A deep blush overspread the youth's pale face 
as he went on, thinking, all the while, what mat- 
ters it to this man what I am going to do? He 
will be the richer for my visit, and the rest is no 

concern of his. 

So he said, with affected indifference, “1 am 
going to Rome to study for the priesthood.” 

* Begun in Weexcy No. 1499. 
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“T dare say you might the_hetter, very likely, 
and you might do worse,” answered Anatole. 
The quick-witted fellow had not lived a dozen 
years in hotels for nothing. He now put two 
and two together, and divined pretty clearly how 
matters stood. This well-favored, evidently high- 
spirited and rich young Englishman, was one of 
the recent converts to Rome talked of in the 


papers. 

“And I want to find ont how one feels in 
priest’s clothes. Just come here, then, and help 
me into them for a moment.” 

Millison now, with rather a painful effort, sat 
upright on the bed, whilst Anatole briskly enough 
eet about fulfilling his behest. First of all he 
drew forth a pair of long black cotton stockings. 
“ A very nice fit indeed,” he said, as he adjusted 
them to the young man’s shapely legs. “There 
is doubtless virtue in the black stockings, though 
wiser heads than mine have been the first to find 
it out. Does the foot of a man think for him, 
devise ill for him, lead him into Satan’s traps 
unawares? Are we to be in terror of these blind 
machines that carry us ?” 

Millison Methold contemplated his feet, thus 
translated, with a strange expression made up of 
mingled ecstasy and shrinking. 

“You do not think that the priesthood makes 
men better, then ?” he asked. 

Anatole’s nimble fingers were busy with the 
remaining garments. 

“Sir, what business has a poor devil like my- 
self, jack-of-all-trades in a hotel, to think at all ? 
I just look at those black stockings and wonder, 
as my little Jean might do, if He who made us 
really cares a straw what we put on our feet, so 
long as we make them carry us where we ought 
to go.” 

You are nevertheless a Catholic, I presume ?” 
asked Millison. 

“ Born and bred, sir—no stancher in the whole 
town. But who ever really understood his own 
religion any more than his own wife? Why, for 
instance,” and as he spoke he slipped the black 
priestly robe over the youth’s slender figure with 
marvellous dexterity—“ why, now, is a dress like 
this to transmogrify you or any other of woman 
born in a twinkling into a saint? Of course you 
think so, or you would never put it on.” 

“Should I not ?” asked Millison,dreamily. “Is 
the layman so much happier than the priest, think 

ou?” 

“ As I said, sir, just now,I do not think, I mere- 
ly say what it seems to me must come into the 
head of a child—or a jackass. To take this dress, 
now. Is this poor trunk of ours, clothe it as we 
may, the understanding part of a man? Must 
we not go higher up, to the crown of a man’s 
head, to get at the demon or saint that is in him ? 
The little thinking we do is done there, not in the 
feet, certainly much less in the stomach. But clap 
what you will on the skull, now, be it a soldier’s 
képi, a king’s crown, or a cardinal’s hat, is the 
wearer straightway filled with sageness, kingli- 
ness, or sanctity? If so, we still live in an age 
of miracles,” 

“ You do not, then, hold the priesthood in much 
esteem ?” asked Millison. 

“Quite the contrary, sir. I take off my hat 
whenever I meet a priest; methinks here is a 
poor sinful brother like myself, from whom we 
are taught to expect the godliness of St. Paul. 
But you are not quite a priest to look at yet. 
The girdle is needed to make all complete.” 

The young man, however, made a sign to him 
to lay it aside. se 

“I do not think I can sit up any longer,” he 
said. 

Quick as lightning the Frenchman now took 
off the garments one by one, and began to dis- 
guise himself. 

“You shall look at me, then; I will show you 
how you will appear and behave as soon as you 
are really a priest, a poor make-believe St. Paul,” 
he replied, adding, “One of my own brothers is 
an abbé; we have often exchanged costumes by 
way of distraction in the long winter evenings at 
home.” 

Millison once more rested comfortably on the 
pillows as he watched the little pantomime in 
silence. 

“ Here I am, then,” began the actor—“ we will 
suppose taking an airing in the Park one fine 
summer evening. Breviary in hand, of course; 
I must never be without that to kee# my eyes 
fixed on should any prétty girl pass by. Here 
comes one, sure enough—cheeks like a cher- 
ry, eyelashes soft as silk, dove’s eyes. Now is 
there any harm in a glance that way? May not 
the sight of a youthful, innocent face like hers 
do my heart more good than half a dozen words 
printed in black and white I have scanned thou- 
sands of times before %”’ 

“ You think falling in love and marrying is the 
ae happiness for a man, after all?” asked Mil- 

ison. 


“Sir, you would puzzle all the lawyers in France. 
I do not pretend to answer you; I put myself in 
the place of a poor young ignorant priest, and 
just think as he does.” 

He now, with a very ready power of mimicry, 
entirely changed both attitude and mien. Milli- 
son no longer saw before him the young rustic 
abbé in the city promenade, dow:cast and abash- 
ed before a beautiful woman. In his place was 
an animated, self-asserting preacher declaiming 
from the pulpit. 

“ Here Iam again,” continued his Mephistoph- 
eles, “and more puzzled than before. What am 
I to the greater part of my congregation? A 
mere babe and suckling; yet men and women, 
gentle and simple, all are bound to listen to me 
as if I were John of Patmos himself. And why ? 
Just because I wear a petticoat instead of a pan- 
taloon. So I preach away, wondering where the 
delusion is, for, sure enough, delusion there must 
be somewhere.” 

Adroitly as before, he threw himself into a new 
pose, and put on yet another and a far subtler 


expression. The whole scene became real and 
vivid to Millison Methold in a moment. That 
stooping, keenly listening, ingratiating pose could 
not be misinte It was the priest in the 
“ And here I am once more,” be- 
gan Anatole. “If puzzled before, a perfect miz- 
maze now. This woman here, she is, as far as I 
can judge, about the age of my own good mother 
—whom Heaven bless !—and herself a wife and 
mother also. She has known the world and life 
for fifty years or more; I am a bumpkin of twen- 
ty-three, fresh from the seminary, and about as 
wise as an oyster let out of its shell. Why should 
not the poor soul betake herself to the first chim- 
ney-sweep she meets for edification sooner than 
to the like of me? Because I have the crown of 
my head shaven, I suppose, and he has not—a 
reason, no doubt, if I could but see it.” 

“You do not feel comforted after confessing 
your sins ?” Millison asked. 

“ Pardon, young sir, I said no such thing. But 
when I go into the heart of the matter I feel as 
puzzled as a countryman at a conjurer’s table. 
It seems to me that it would be better to try to 
have no sins to confess, seeing we have to go to 
poor sinners like ourselves upon the business.” 

“ Of course, if human beings were perféct, they 
would stand in need of no religion at aji,” replied 
the young seeker after truth. 

“Well, priests must live, like other people. 
That is perhaps why things are as they are,” 
mused Mephistopheles. ‘“ But—Lord help us! 
there comes the doctor or some one to look aft- 
er us.” 

True enough, a light was seen traversing the 
covered way leading from the hotel to the chalet. 
Quicker than thought the priestly lendings were 
discarded and hidden under Millison’s travelling 
rug. When the doctor, who happened to have 
another case in the hotel just then, glanced in, 
he found everything quiet. The watcher, wear- 
ing the usual garb of a chamber-man, sat still as 
a mouse. The patient stirred notin his bed. All 
was evidently as it should be. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DEAN AND AUBREY. 


Inerras_e first days in France! What pen 
can portray them, what careless memory let them 
go? The brightness of the South is there, the 
sparkle of perpetual youth irradiates, we drop our 
every-day burden of care, and lose our Northern 
habit of gloom on French soil, whether we will or 
no. France, the Ariel of nations, by her gayety 
and sprightliness alone keeps the sober, work-a- 
day world from black melancholy that would oth- 
erwise bring the nineteenth century to universal 
suicide. 

Nurse Brindle and Camma Joye descended 
to the airy, span-new salon in animated spirits, 
despite Millison’s illness. The first sight of a 
French breakfast table was so captivating, the 
first glimpse of foreign life so full of absorbing 
interest to both, that they could not dwell on the 
serious aspect of anything just then. 

“ Well, nurse, how did you sleep ?’’ asked Cam- 
ma. “And confess, now, were you ever in so 
luxurious a bed in your life?” 

“Oh, Miss Camma! What right have sinners 
like us to sleep in such beds? No wonder French 
le don’t think overmuch of their souls !” 

“ But, Brinney, the lumpishness of a bed makes 
you think of your body. Depend on it, the French 
are right. Truly religious people will always 
have comfortable beds. Well, this breakfast 
room. Did you ever see in the Butter Market 
at Ipswich such a display of fruit? And what 
fruit! I really feel as if I had never so much as 
tasted a real pear or plum in my life before, and 
not ever seen a ripe fig or a bunch of grapes.” 

“We could grow them fast enough if we had 
but the sun,” Mrs. Brindle made reply, with an 
air of superiority. 

“ But we never shall have the sun. That is 
the point.” 

“We have done without itso far. What we 
have not, we must go without,” was Ann’s re- 
joinder. 

“No, nursie. I do not see the force of that 
argument. We can not get ripe figs or grapes in 
Suffolk, but we can come to France for thei. 
Then do taste this honey. It has a dozen ex- 
quisite flavors,” Camma said, smacking her pretty 
lips and helping Ann to some honey. 

Nurse Brindle shook her head. “The bees 
are every bit as crafty as ourselves. They know 
where they are best off. Self, Miss Camma—self 
rules the world, brute beasts and all.”’ 

“T am sure if I were a bee I should do the 
same and stay in France. Why should not peo- 
ple like to be well off as well as bees?” asked 
Camma. 

“ Ah, Miss Camma, darling! there is something 
better than good fortune.” 

“That does not hinder good-fortune from be- 
ing a good thing,” Canma said, quickly. Then 
they went on with their breakfast, every stage 
of which seemed an event in the eyes of the two 
novices. Ann’s glances as well as Camma’s 
were directed curiously from one group of trav- 
ellers to another. Each physiognomy, each little 
circumstance, interested. Even the very waiters 
seemed beings peculiarly, almost superhumanly, 
endowed to these observers unversed in the psy- 
chology of waiters. Their nimbleness, their ami- 
ability, their capacity for being in half a dozen 
places at once—at least of appearing to be so— 
filled the artless minds of Camma and Nurse 
Brindle with alternate admiration and amaze- 
ment. The variety of costume afforded equal 
entertainment. The artistic finish of a French 
woman’s dress,;unattainable to others of their sex, 
makes it appear a costume in the eyes of the un- 
initiated. Then the officers in their varied uni- 
forms, swords clattering, stars a-glitter, every one, 
from the lieutenant to the general, jaunty and 
ebullient, as if fresh from some brilliant cam- 
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paign ; by way of a foil to them, the sombre-robed 
priests gliding to their places with those sinuous 
serpentine movements permitted by their dress - 
and last, but not least, the little group of English 
folks, looking for all the world, as Ann said, like 
English folks, though they were in France—all 
these impressions made that first breakfast unique 
and unforgetable. 

“ Does it not strike you, Ann,” Camma asked 
“that French people are much better looking 
than we English are ?” 

“Oh, Miss Camma, darling!” cried Mrs. Brin- 
dle, quite scandalized at the bare suggestion, “I 
was that very moment thinking to myself that 
there isn’t a pair of red cheeks in the whole 
reom.”’ 

“ But, nurse, are red cheeks in themselves beau- 
tiful? Just glance round you. I can not dis- 
cover, nor, [ think, can you, a single French per- 
son with irregular features.” 

“If you come to a measuring tape, miss, I’ve 
nothing to say. My notion of a good nose is one 
you can see without looking for it.” 

“Well, we can generally see a nose, whether 
it be straight or crooked—if we have eyes, I mean 
—and if straight, so much the better. But chins, 
now. French chins are so much better finished 
off than ours asa rule. Do you not really think 
80 ” 

“T won’t contradict, miss,” Ann replied. “If 
they have better chins, the worse for them; that 
is all I can say.” 

“Why so, Ann? Is it not always pleasant to 
feel one’s self good-looking ?” 

“It might be. If no Tempter stood behind 
the looking-glass.” 

“We must drive the Tempter away, then. And 
ust think, if every living soul in the world were 

ndsome, no one could be vain. But we seem 
to have finished breakfast. I suppose I ought 
not to see poor Millison ?” 

Ann was about to reply when she suddenly 
caught sight of two figures by the doorway, and 
whispered in a voice of extreme surprise, almost 
of alarm, 

“As true as I live, miss, the Dean and Mr. 
Aubrey !” 

Camma glanced that way too. Yes, Nurse Brin- 
dle was right. There were not two Dean Meth. 
olds nor two Aubrey Sheldrakes in the world, 
large as it was. They had followed them—they 
were here. Her mind, crystal clear and incapa- 
ble of double-dealing or shiftiness in the least 
little thing, was made up at once. She would 
not endeavor to hide herself, much less use ter- 
giversation upon the subject of her own move- 
ments or Millison’s. But she could not see these 
intruders now. She must have time to collect 
her thoughts and prepare herself for the meet- 
ing. Putting her hand within Nurse Brindle’s 
arm, she led her through a side door into the 
corridor. Then they hastened in silence to their 
own rooms. 

“‘T am very sorry,” began Camma, looking ready 
to cry. “They have come to take us home—to 
try to persuade us to go home,I mean. As if 
people were ever persuaded against their wills! 
We shall only be more decided than ever to go 
on.” 
“ Who would ever have dreamed of seeing Suf- 
folk folk in France?” ejaculated Mrs. Brindle, 
evidently under the spell of cruel disenchantment. 
To her thinking, until this rude surprise, France 
was as remote and inaccessible from her native 
canton and daily haunts as the moon. True 
enough she had got to the moon Kgrself, but it 
was the moon nevertheless. - 

“France!” cried Camma. “ We slhiduld find 
them if we went to Timbuctoo or the North Pole. 
And Aubrey too! I am sure, Brinney dear, there 
is no escape from Aim /”’ 

“ Well, darling,” Ann said, soothingly, for she 
saw that the girl’s cheeks were aflame, and her 
eyes bright with angry tears, “there are fifty- 
two Sundays in the year, and each Sunday must 
have its sermon.” 

“Wise old Brinney,” Camma cried, starting up 
from her chair and kissing her nurse. “ How 
foolish of me to cry! You and I have no sermons 
to preach, and can stay in France all our lives. 
But they must go back. They must go back,” 
she added, with wild exhilaration. 

“Not but that I think a few sermons might do 
good here,” Ann observed; “I am sure, Miss 
Camma, some dreadful doom hangs over the 
French nation. The people are so merry, so con- 
tented with their lot.” 

“ But, nursie, to be cheerful and contented with 
one’s lot is true religion. Even the New Testa- 
ment says so. No, be sure, nothing more dread- 
ful will happen to France than to other countries. 
We all have our ups and downs, as history 
teaches.” 

She reflected for a few minutes, and then said, 
with prompt decision : 

“This is what we had better do. I will stay 
in my room in order to receive the Dean and Au- 
brey; meantime, you go and see our dear Milli- 
son.” 

Once more she pondered, adding : 

“If he asks after me, you must, of course, say 
Iam here. But say as little as you can.” 

** Never fear, Miss Camma; I have not lived all 
these years without teaching my tongue to mind 
a finger-post here and there.” 

“ And the waiters speak English, Brinney; you 
will be able to get anything you want for Milli- 
son.” 

“ And if they spoke nothing but Hottentot, miss, 
have I not fingers to make signs with? I'll be 
bound I could make myself understood were I 
— people whose words are a yard long.” 

“ Well, Ann, French words are not a yard long. 
You might learn a few of them and save yourse 
a deal of trouble.” 

“No foreign jargon for me, Miss Camma, thank 

1.” 

“Now, nursie, French as spoken by educated 
folks is a more elegant language than English. 
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It really is; and not only more elegant, but more 

pleasing to the ear. However, do not let us talk 

any more; I am longing to hear your report of 
r Millison.” 

She rang for a waiter, him to conduct 
Mrs. Brindle to Mr. Methold’s room, then shut her- 
self in, trying to prepare for the coming interviews 
with the Dean and Aubrey. 

Poor Camma! As she waited thus, _— mo- 
ment expecting the dreadful knock that should 
announce the pair, all the sparkle and rosiness 
vanished from her face. She looked out of the 
windows on the cheerful, bustling streets, and yet 
felt none the more in France. 

Why had they come? Oh, why had they 


come ! 
{TO BE OCONTINUZD.) 


FARMER AND WHEEL; OR, THE 
NEW LOCHINVAR+* 
By WILL CARLETON. 
L 

I was hoeing in my coin field, on a spring day, 
just at noon, 

And a-hearkin’ in my stomach for the dinner- 
trumpet’s tune, 

And reflectin’, when my daughter should be mar- 
ried, *twould be best 

She should take Josiah Baker's son, who joins 


me on the west, 
And consolidate our acres.into one immense 


abode, 
Wlien my hired man says, “ By ginger, look 
a-yender down the road!” 


“ Well,” I says, “my goodness gracious! things 
is rather overgrown, 

When a buggy wheel gets loosened and goes 
runnin’ ’round alone.” 

But my man he says, “ By ginger!” (as the crit- 
ter nearer came 

Don’t you see that there’s a feller on a-straddle 
of the same ?” 

An’ it was as nice a shaver as you’d see ’most 


any day, 
Who was travellin’ through the country in that 
onexpected way. 


He was rather young an’ han’some, an’ as smil- 
in’ as you please, 

Aun’ his’ pants they signed a contract with his 
stockin’s at the knees ; 

An’ he had a pair o’ treadles some’at under- 
neath his seat, 

So’s to run the queer contraption by a-workin’ 
of his feet; 

An’ the sun descended on it in a manner warm 
an’ bright: 

‘Twas as sing’lar as a circus, and an interestin’ 
sight. 


When, as fate was bound to have it, on that 
quite partic’lar morn, 

There was somethin’ was the matter with my 
folks’s dinner-horn ; 

And the hired girl, when she tried to, couldn't 
blow it very well, 

For to call us in to dinner—so she sent my 
daughter Belle, 

Who came up just at that minute—nice a girl 
as could be found; 

An’ this fellow looked her over, an’ came 
smashin’ to the ground. 


Smash to bang he came a-floppin’—wheel an’ 
stockin’s, pants an’ all; 

An’ I run to him, remarkin’, “‘ You have caught 
a dreadful fall.” 

An’ ny daughter hovered round him, tremblin’ 
with her she-alarms, 

Lookin’ just as if she’d like to some’at take 
him in her arms; 

But he glanced up, faintly smilin’, and he gasp- 
in’ly replied, 

“I am only hurt intern’lly” (which I s’pose he 
meant inside). 


And we packed him on the stone-boat, an’ then 
drove him to the house, 

An’ he lay there on the sofa, still an’ quiet as 
& mouse ; 

An’ he would not have a doctor; but he called 
my daughter Belle, 

An’ then laughed an’ chatted with her, like a 
person gettin’ well; 

Aw’ along late in the evenin’, I suppose, he went 
away ; 

For he wasn’t there next mornim, an’ Belle 
hadn’t a word to gay. 


An’ he left two silver dollars in an easy-noticed 
spot, 

For to pay us for his passage on the stone-boat, 
like as not; 

An’ ’twas quite enough equivalent for his tran- 
Sitory stay ; 

But whate’er he might have left us, still he 
carried more away; 

For my daughter Belle grew absent, glanced at 
every sound she heard, 

And Josiah Baker, Junior, couldn’t get a civil 
word. 

IL 


I was workin’ in my meadow, on a blazin’ sum- 
mer’s day, 

When my son-in-law by contract came a-runnin’ 
"cross the way, 

And remarked, “It’s been the bargain—for how 
long I needn’t tell— 

That these two farms should be married—as 
should also me an’ Belle; 

An’ how much the indications indicate that 
that ’ll be, 

If you'll come down here a minute, you will 
have a chance to see.” 


* From City Rallada. By Wut. Carueron. 
per & Brothers, New York. 1886, 
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An’ he led me ’cross the fallow, underneath 
some picnic trees, 

Where my gul an’ that wheel fellow sat as cozy 
as you please; 

Au’ she’d put some flowers an’ ribbons on the 
wheel, to make a show, 

An’ they’d been a-shakin’ hands there, an’ for- 
gotten to let go; 

An’ she sort o’ made a chair-back of the fel- 
low’s other arm, 

With no ’parent recollection of Josiah Baker’s 


farm 


Then we walked around front.of ’em, an’ I says, 
“You’re very fine ; 

But this gal that you are courtin’ is Josiah’s 
gal and mine; 

You're a mighty breechy critter, and are tres- 
passin’ all round; 

Why, this very grove you sit in is Josiah’s f 
ther’s ground.” 

Then he rose up, stiff an’ civil, an’ helped Belle 
across the stile, 

Also put the masheen over, with a queer but 
quiet smile ; 


And he stood there like a colonel, with her 
tremblin’ on his arm, 

Aud remarked : “I beg your pardon, if I’ve done 
you any harm. 

But so far as ‘trespass’ matters, I’ve relieved 
you of that load, » 

Siuce the place I now am standing is, I think, 
the public road. 

And this very sweet young lady, you in one 
sense yours may call, 

But she’s mine, sir,in another—and Josiah’s 
not at all, 


“Pl escort this lady home, sir, leave my wheel 


here in your care, 

And come back in fifteen minutes to arrange 
the whole affair. 

And please do not touch the ‘ cycle’—’tis as yet 
without a flaw, 

And I do not want a quarrel with my future 
father-in-law ; 

If this Mr. Baker junior follows up his glances, 
though, 

With his fingers, I will thrash him till he thinks 
his cake is dough.” 


Then he left us both suspectin’ that he’d rather 
got the start, 

And the acres of the daddies seemed increas- 
in’ly apart; 

An’ we didn’t wait to see him; but, with one 
impatient jerk, 

We shook our heads in concert, an’ went back 
unto our work ; 

An’ I couldn’t help reflectin’, “He is steady 
like, an’ cool, 

An’ that wheel may be a folly, but it didn’t 
bring a fool.” 


IIL. 


I was on my stoop a-restin’, on a hazy autumn. 


a 

Rather droter from a dinner that had just been 
stowed away, 

And regrettin’, when old Baker’s an’ my home- 
stead j’ined in one, 

That he wasn’t to furnish daughter, an’ I wasn’t 
to furnish son, 

So’s to have my name continued, ’stead of let- 
tin’ it go down, 

When Josiah Baker, Junior, came a-drivin’ home 
from town. 


And a little ways behind him came that wheel 
scainp, ridin’ hard, 

And they both to once alighted, an’ come walk- 
in’ through the yard; 

When, as fate was bound to have it, also came 
my daughter Belle 

From a visit ih some neighbor’s, lookin’ very 
sweet an’ well; 

An’ they stood there all together-—-that ’ere 
strange, dissimilar three, 

An’ remained in one position—lookin’ steady 
down at me. 


Then Josiah spoke up loudly, in a kind o’ sud- 
den pet, 

“If this gal an’ I’s to marry, it is time the day 
was set! 

For that one-wheel feller’s always ’round here 
courtin’, on the fly, 

An’ they say she rides out with him, in the 
night-time, on the sly; 

Father’ll give us board an’ victuals, you can 
give her land an’ dower, 

Wherefore, if she wants to have me, please to 
set the day an’ hour.” 


Then the wheel scamp spoke up quiet, but as if 
the words he meant: 

“ J would like to wed your daughter, an’ have 
come for your consent. 

She is very dear to me, sir, when we walk or 
when we ride; 

And, I think, is not unwilling to become my 
cherished bride. 

I can give her love and honor, and I ask of you 
no dower ; 

Wherefore, please bestow your blessing; we 
have set the day and hour.” 


Then I might have told my daughter that she 
now could have the floor, 

And remarked that on this question there should 
be just one speech more; 

But I rendered my decision in a flame of 
righteous rage, 

And I shouted, “ You’d no business for to court 
or to engage! 

This ’ere gal has long been spoke for; an’ you’ll 
please to clamber on 

Your old hind-wheel of a buggy, an’ for evermore 
be gone!” 
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Then he picked up Belle quite sudden, an’ made 
swiftly for the gute, 

An’ I formed a move to stop ’em, but was most 
perplexin’ late ; 

He had fixed a small side-saddle on his ever- 
lastin’ wheel, 

So that she could ride behind him (clingin’ 
’round him a good deal); 

An’ straight down the Beebe turnpike like a 
pair o’ birds they flew 

Toward a preacher’s, who had married almost 
every one he knew. 


“Stop ’em! head ’em! chase ’ein! catch ’em !” 
I commanded, very vexed ; 

“They'll be hustlin’ off our daughters on a 
streak o’ lightnin’, next!” 

An’ we took Josiah’s wagon, an’ his old gray 
spavined mare, 

An’ proceeded for to chase ’em, with no extra 
time to spare; 

An’ Josiah whipped an’ shouted—it was such a 
dismal pinch— 

An’ kept just so far behind ’em, but we couldu’t 
gain an inch! 


Down the turnpike road we rattled; an’ some 
fellows loudly cried: 

“Go it, Baker, or you'll lose her! Ten to one 
upon the bride!” 

An’ I fumed an’ yelled an’ whistled, an’ com- 
manded them to halt, 

An’ the fact we couldn’t cateh ’em wasn’t Jo- 
siah Baker’s fault; 

But he murmured, “I am makin’ father’s mare 
into a wreck, . 

Just to see my gal a-huggin’ round another 
feller’s neck !” 


An’ they rushed into that preacher’s, maybe 
twenty rods ahead, 

An’ before I reached the altar, all their mar- 
riage vows was said; 

And I smashed in wildly, just as they was let- 
tin’ go o’ han’s, 

An’ remarked, in tones of sternness, “I hereby 
forbid the banns!” 

While Josiah Baker, Junior, close behind me 
meekly came, 

Saying, “Were my father present, he would 
doubtless do the same.” 


But they turned to me a-smilin’, an’ she hang- 
in’ on his arm, 

An’ he said: “I beg your pardon; let Josiah 
have the farm. 

We've accomplished the sweet object for which 
we so long have striven, 

And, as usual in such cases, are prepared to be 
forgiven.” 

An’ the whole thing seemed so funny, when I 
thought of it awhile, 

That I looked ’em both all over, an’ then blessed 
’em, with a smile. 


Then Josiah Baker, Junior, took his spavined 


mare for home, 

And ’twas difficult decidin’ which indulged the 
most in foam; 

And he said, “Ill drive alone, sir, if the same 
you do not mind; 

An’ your son an’ daughter Wheeler maybe’ll 
take you up behind.” 4 

An’ he yelled, while disappearing, with a large 
smile on his mouth, 

“T kin git a gal whose father jines my father 
ou the south!” 

IV. 

I was workin’ in my wood-house, on a snowy 
winter day, : 

And reflectin’ on a letter that had lately come 


our way, 

How that Belle had every blessin’ that a mar- 
ried gal could need, 

An’ had bought her two twin daughters a small- 
sized velocipede, 

When the thought came stealin’ through me, 
“Well, so far as I can see, 

In the line of love and lovin’, what’s to be is 
apt to be.” 


CHASING THE BICYCLE, 


TORNA DUES. 


Tue encroachment upon comparatively eastern 
territory by the tornado, or cyclone, as it is more 
commonly called, of September 8, which devasta- 
ted the town of Washington Court House, in Fay- 
ette County, Ohio, brings the very interesting sub- 
ject of wind-storms home in a way that seems to 
demand most respectful attention. The “cyclone 
district” has not heretofore been supposed to ex- 
tend either so far south or east as that portion of 
Ohio which was the other day visited ; and the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of the little town that most 
bitterly felt its force were, it is safe to say, quite 
as thoroughly unprepared for anything of the sort 
as are to-day the people of this city or of Brooklyn. 
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In certain portions of Nebraska and Iowa the 
inhabitants have learned, if not exactly to look 
for cyclones or tornadoes, how in a measure to 
look out for them. In the vicinity of the city of 
Omaha, which has come to be regarded as a head- 
centre of violent wind-storms, most prudent per- 
sons occupying farm-houses and ranches in ex- 
posed localities have provided themselves with 
what are known as “cyclone cellars”—holes in 
the ground into which they hurriedly crawl upon 
the approach of any particularly forbidding storm. 
The people of northern Iowa in many instances 
have made similar provisions. 

There are numerous theories as to the origin 
and cause of these frightfully destructive whirl- 
winds throughout the West and Northwest, but 
none of them appear to be scientifically satisfac- 
tory. 

Most writers. upon the subject enjbrace hurri- 


canes, tornadoes, and cyclones under a single 
head, and seem to find considerable difficulty in 


pointing out the difference between them. The 
truth is that cyclones or tornadoes in this lati- 
tude are comparatively recent. innovations, and 
have not yet been studied with the care and at- 
tention which they deserve. .We have an abun- 
dance of literature concerning the simooms and 
monsoons of other latitudes, but it is doubtful if 
any portion of Africa or the Indian Ocean has ever 
been visited by any really worse or more destruc- 
tively eccentric winds than those whicl. from time 
to time make themselves known and felt right here 
in the United States. Although Iowa, Nebraska, 
and portions of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana 
have claimed pre-eminence in the matter of cy- 
clones by reason of the damage done in those 
sections of the country, the Rocky Mountains 
must ever be regarded as the home and the 
breeding-place of the genuine’ North American 
tornado. In this issue will be found a striking 
picture of a tornado in the Rockies. The seene 
is in the neighborhood of the La Veta Pass, in 
Colorado, and the artist has given a truthful illus- 
tration of what is in that section a by no means un- 
common occurrence. Since, however, there is in 
these mountain tornadoes nothing worse than a 
ruthless disturbance of nature’s scenic treasures by 
the wanton fingers of the wind, with seldom any at- 
tending loss of life or property, we hear but little 
of them. It is such a whirlwind as that in Ohio 
the other day that is calculated to set scientific 
men in search for the cause of the cyclone and 
the tornado. p 

The town of Washington Court House was on 
Wednesday morning last a flourishing settlement 
in the midst of a rich agricultural district. Be- 
fure bed-time it had practically ceased to exist. 
Just before sunset there had arisen in the north 


an inky cloud, which, suddenly bursting, let forth ~ 


a torrent of rain, through which travelled a cone- 
shaped wind-cloud that swept up everything in 
its way. There were in the town four churches 
and a number of brick and stone buildings and 
business blocks. The character of the buildings 
generally was such as might anywhere be looked 
for in a prosperous town of four thousand inhab- 
itants. One after another the church spires were 
twisted off and strewn in a million fragments in 
the streets below, brick stores fell like card- 
houses, and hundreds of dwellings were either 
unroofed or totally demolished. Even the new 
court-house, one of the strongest and most sub- 
stantial buildings in Ohio, was damaged to thie 
extent of more than a thousand dollars. In 
Music Hall the Salvation Army was holding a 
meeting. The hall .was crowded with people. 
Its roof was twisted off from the four walls, and 
the ceiling fell upon the panic-stricken people. 
Many were injured, but (and this is of all the as- 
tunishing events of the storm the most surprising) 
no one was killed. Indeed, the loss of life in the 
town was miraculously small. While between 
three and four thousand persons were left home- 
less, the number of fatalities barely reached a 
half-dozen. The Odd-FeHows were holding a 
meeting in their hall when the tornado burst 
upon the town. The hall collapsed, and thirty 
members of the society were earried down with 


the falling building, and yet only one of the num-- 


ber was fatally injured. 


DR. STEPHEN H. 'BYNG. 


THE late Dr. Steruen H. Tyne, for many years 
rector of St. George’s Church in this city, was one 
of the most Gommanding representatives of the 
American pulpit. In early life an aristocratic 
young Bostonian, bis attention was drawn to the 
religious experiences of a humble colored wo- 
man who acted as laundress in his father’s fam- 
ily. He followed her one day to her home, and 
listened to the reading from her lips of passages 
from the Bible, which so deeply impressed him 
that soon afterward he determined to study the- 
ology and become a preachier. 

A more earnestly aggressive preacher never 
adorned the annals of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh. He hated sacerdotalism atid Pharisee- 
ism, he lated slavery, he hated the liquor traffic, 
and against them all he was an apostle of reform. 
His sympathies were steadfast with the Evangel- 
ical party, and he believed in Sunday-scliools, in 
revivals, in instantaneous conversion, and in the 
distinctive doctrines of the Calvinistic faith. It 
was not distasteful to him on occasion to use ex- 
temporaneous prayer in public, although the 
Prayer-book, as he understood it, was so dear to 
his heart that the Reformed Episcopalians failed 
in their attempt to bring him over. His native 
conservatism was strong, and he respected the 
methods of ancient days. 

Dr. Tyna’s fearlessness in the discharge of duty 
is illustrated in a story told by Assistant Bishop 
Porter. Several years before ceasing to be the 
rector of St. George’s Church; Dr. Tyne was much 
aunoyed by the receipt of threatening letters from 
a scoundrel whose wife had become converted 
under Dr. TyNne’s ministrations, and was a con- 
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They felt, as did all who 
1 relations with him, the majesty of his 


’s head unless you pass over 


t. St. George’s Church was the 
The edifice was built and recon- 


structed during his rectorship, and it is his best monument. 
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creation of Dr. Tyna’s energy. 


The mob withdrew. 


to professiona 


During the Native American riots in Philadelphia a Catholic resolute and self-sacrific 


bishop was chased by the mob, and took refuge in Dr. Tyno's 


came in 


my dead body.” 


THE LATE MAJOR AARON STAFFORD.—({See Pace 622.) 
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house. Standing before his own door, the Doctor shouted to the 


your life, but I could not get up the resolution to do it. I had angry crowd who demanded the bishop’s person, “ Not one of you 


“THE NEW LOCHINVAR.”—Drawn sy A. B. Frost.—[See Wi Carteton’s Poru on Pace 619.] 
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MAJOR AARON STAFFORD, 


Tuer last commissioned officer of the American 
army of the war of 1812 died on September 6. 
He was Major Aaron Starrorp, of Waterville, 
Oneida County, New York. Though he had en- 
tered oh his ninety-ninth year, he retained as clear 
a recollection of the events of that war as the men 
whom we call veterans have of the war of 1861; 
and he talked. about the campaigns against the 
British and Indians as the soldiers of our time 
tell of the campaign in Virginia. It happened 
once that Major Strarrorp owed his life to the 
Indians’ habit of scalping. When General W1x- 
FIKLD Scott's army crossed Niagara River he was 
in command of a detachment in the rear, which 
crossed under the fire of the enemy. He was 
wounded in the shoulder, but he kept his horse. 
Another wound in the thigh caused him to fall. 
His companions were so sure that he was dead 
that they risked ‘their lives to rescue his body, 
only to prevent the Indians from taking the scalp 
of so brave a map. He and his command were 
taken prisoners, but he was exchanged as soon as 
he had sufficiently recovered to undertake the 
journey homeward. He received the thanks of 
General Scort, and was promoted to the rank of 
Major for his bravery. He was yet so ill, how- 
ever, that he was obliged to go home. 

This was the end of his military career. He 
became a soldier because he regarded it as his 
duty to volunteer when a call was made for troops. 
He was a prosperous young farmer, but he en- 
listed at once, organized a company of young men, 
and proceeded to Sackett’s Harbor, where they 
joined the New York Militia. After his volun- 
teer service was ended he was offered the position 
of Adjutant of the Sixteenth Regiment, New York 
Detached Militia. From that time till his mili- 
tary career closed he bore himself bravely. Aft 
er the war he returned to his farm, and he spent 
the rest of his long life there. 

Major Starroxp was born in 1787 at Cheshire, 
Massachusetts, and he was descended from THom- 
as Starrorp, who was one of the colonists that 
settled in 1638 at Portsmouth, Rhode Island. In 
18014 his father removed to the wilderness that 
afterward became Oneida County, New York, and 
the town of Waterville was once the farm of the 
Srarrorps. Major Srarroxp himself had recently 
built a residence of his own when war was de- 
clared in 1812, and it was in this house that he 
lived the rest of his life. His children were born 
there, and there he died almost a centenarian. 
As civilization went westward, and the wilderness 
of his early days became a densely populated 
country, and a town arose on his own farm, he 
kept up with the world, and to the last of his 
active days was an uncommonly good farmer. 
The railroad and the telegraph changed the meth- 
ods of living, the Mexican war and the civil war 
were fought and made their great changes on the 
nation, twenty-two Presidents had filled the great 
office, and he had voted for every Democratic 
candidate, from Mapison to Crevetanp. The 
population of less than 4,000,000 when he was 
born ‘had become 60,000,000; there was little 
territory between the two oceans that could fair- 
ly be called a wilderness ; and all the great events 
of this century that other men pore over books 
to read about were fo him distinct recollections. 
He liad enjoyed the esteem of three generations, 
and the friends of his old age and those of his 
youth (all the latter of whom died years ago) 
alike held him in high regard for the good quali- 
ties of his head and heart. 


WOMEN IN INDIA. 


An Anglo-Indian newspaper thus comments 
upon the published letter of a Hindoo woman: 
“She writes with a good deal of feminine em- 
phasis, but she amply proves her case, that the 
rich and poor, the old and young, of her sex, suffer 
much misery and pain and degradation through 
the strict observance of social institutions inveut- 
ed by men for their own advantage. Every wo- 
man on the death of her husband, even of a child 
husband, is condemned to a life of perpetual wid- 
owhood. But aman may not only marry a second 
wife on the death of his first one, but can marry 
any number of wives at one and the same time. 
Even if he has only one wife, he continues to live 
in the bosom of his own family, and has never, 
under any circumstances, to submit to the tender 
mercies of a mother-in-law. In India all the 
boys and girls are betrothed indissolubly almost 
as soon as they are born. At the age of eight at 
latest a husband must be found for every girl. 
Girls are generally, perhaps, married at this age, 
and their parents are still at liberty to send them 
to school until they are ten yearsold. But after 
that the leave of the mother-in-law must be ob- 
tained. ‘But even in these advanced times,’ ex- 
claims our correspondent, ‘and even in Bombay 
—the chief centre of civilization—how many mo- 
thers-in-law are there who send their daughters 
to school after they are ten years old? Thus 
the girls are taken away from school just when 
they are beginning to understand and appreciate 
education. Even girls belonging to the most ad- 
vanced families are mothers before they are four- 
teen, and have thenceforth to devote themselves 
to the hard realities of life. 

“The unfortunate Hindoo bride may neither sit 
nor speak in the presence of any elder member 
of her husband’s family. She must work with 
the servants, rise early, and go to bed late, and 
be perpetually.abused and frequently beaten by 
her mother-in-law. She must live in the most 
rigid seclusion. Her husband, who is entirely 
dependent on his family, can never take her side, 
and, fresh himself from college, is apt to despise 
her for her ignorance, and to tolerate her as a ne- 
cessary evil. The children either die off like weak- 
ly seedlings or grow up without vigor. The wo- 
men lose their beauty at twenty, are long past 
their prime at thirty, and old at forty. But a 
worse fate awaits them if, instead of being Hin- 
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doo wives, they become Hindoo widows. Of this 
wretched fate our correspondent fortunately 
knows nothing personally, and so can not write 
from experience. But there are 22,000,000 wid- 
ows in India, many of whom lost their nominal 
husbands when they were children, and none of 
whom can ever marry again. For the rest of 
their lives they are deprived of ornaments and 
colored garments, their heads are shaved, they 
are condemned to the coarsest clothes and poor- 
est food, and wear out their days in seclusion as 
the lowest drudges of the household.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. 

Prof. Anourn Orr, New York, says: “I used it for 
seasickneas, during an Ocean p e. In most of the 
cases, the violent eymptoms which characterize that 
disease yielded, and gave way to a healthful action of 
the functions 


BLOWING UP HELL GATE 


has been a laborious and costly work, but the end justi- 
fies the effort. Obstruction in any important channel 
means disaster. Obstructions in the organs of the 
human body bring inevitable disease. They must be 
cleared away, or physical wreck will follow. Keep the 
liver in order, and the pee blood courses through the 
body, conveying health, strength, and life; let it be- 
come disordered and the channels are cl with 
impurities, which result in disease and death. No 
other medicine equals Dr. Pierce's “Golden Medical 
Discovery” for acting upon the liver and purifying 
the —{Adv.} 


Lone says the Commercial Advertiser, 
Baron Liebig made himself famous for discovering 
beef extract, and now the Liebig Company is again 
succeseful in ite combination of beef, coca, rare old 
sherry, and iron, forming Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Toni 
a vainable for those debilitated or afflictec 
with indigestion, liver complaints, asthma, shattered 
constitutions, or biliousness.—{ Adv. } 


A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatng, compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Buanetr’s Fi.avor- 
inc Extracts consists in ir perfect purity and 
streugth.—{ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixstow’s Soorurne should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays al] pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 2c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
" cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
§ admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


AYER’S PILLS 


Are purely vegetable in their composition, 
and thorough in their operation. They do 
not debilitate the Liver by excessive stim- 
ulation, and are not irritating in their 
action. The importance of these Pills in 
arousing the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, 
to the proper performance of their func- 
tions cannot be overestimated. They will 


Promote the Appetite, 


and restore health and strength to weak 
and enfeebled systems. 
*“‘ For four years I was ly troubled 


with Dyspepsia; part of the time so badly 
I coal retain little or no food on my 
stomach. I commenced using Ayer’s 
Pills, dieting myself at the same time, and 
effected a permanent cure. I am now cn- 


joying perfect health.” 
THOMAS O. JENKINS. 
Provincetown, Mass. 


“For over a year I was afflicted with 
Liver and Stomach troubles, and failed to 
find relief until I commenced using Ayer’s 
Pills. Two boxes of these Pills have re- 
stored my Liver to a healthy condition, 
and I can now eat without being dis- 


tressed. 
A. J. JONES, Buxport, Me. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
NCLO-SWISS K 
CONDENSED MIL 

MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient fer all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Cheap Popular Edition of “‘ The Money-Makers."” 


The Money-Makers: A Social Parable. 


A Novel. New Cheap Edition. 16mo, Paper Cover. 
Price, 50 cents. 


“A brilliant and in many respecte a remarkable 
book. . .. Sure of a wide ci of readers.” 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & ©O., Publishers, New York. 


The N.Y. Weekly Tribune 


Wants a young and smart Republican in every town- 
ship to canvass for 8 months’ subscriptions at 25 
cents each. The commissions are more liberal than 
ever before offered. A good chance for men ont of 
work. The Weekly, 13 weeks, for 25 cents; The 
Semi-Weekly, 50 cents. 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 
Brightest and Best. 
$1.00 per Year. oy Copies Sent Free. 
Address The Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 


SOUND & HEXAGON GOLD 
PENCILS. 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR 
FREE-HAND DRAWING, SCHOOL, MER- 
CANTILE, AND GENERAL USES. — 
Our Fine Arts—the most perfect Pencil made — 
graded 6B to 6H. 15 degrees. Colored Crayons, over 
50 different colors. Chalk Crayons. Slate Pencils in 
wood. Penholders in all styles, 
If your stationer has not got them in stock, send 
stamps for samples. EAG PENCIL CO., N. Y. 
Mention this Paper. 
SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 
STATIONARY WASH-TUBS— 
MORAHAN’S PATENT. THE 
ONLY ONES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. STEWART CERAMIC 
CO., 312 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. SEND 
FOR PRICE-LIST. 


| CLARKE’S PATENT 
PYRAM!D NIGHT LIGHTS 


FOR BURNING IN HIS 


PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS anc 
|PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS 


S.CLARKE, Tee. LON ENG ant 
EXCHANSE ALLEY. NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


ALBURNINE, 


The wonderful preparation, which wil] give hair of 
any color the so much admired rich golden auburn 
tint, without injary to the hair. $2.50 per bottle. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
By the Parfumcrie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures al] blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
dorsed and recommendcd 

the most eminent physicians. Price 
#2.00, complete. Money refunded if it 
fails to do the same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th 
Street, mear Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 
OVER 400,000 gaa, IN USE. 
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War Volumes of Harper's Weekly 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 

been destroyed. 

We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illustrations 
that appeared in Harper's Weekly during the War. 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


20. 
. SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


66 OKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 


uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 78 J ohn St., 
N. P. o. Box 029. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 

by Rink Men as the MOST 

DURABLE one in the market. 

Liberal terms to the trade. For 


M. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


L 
WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN. Euited by 
JOnN pp. xviti., 1200. 2 vols. 
8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6.00. 
“ This is peculiarly a book for the times. Th 
cratic party has been restored to power 
five years of exclusion, and it is especially fit, there- 
fore, that the writings and public utterances of the 
most eminent living representative of De 


should ap at thie time, as a text-book f 
men may what Democratic principles ara. 
Tilden’s writings extend over the whole period from 


consistent system of 
umes have been edi 


acquaintance 
with American tical affairs 
the undertaking.” ally Ot bim for 


IL 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Stwon Newcoms, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics, U.S. Navy; Pro. 
fessor in the Johns Hopkins University; Au- 
thor of “ Popular Astronomy,” “The A B C of 
Finance,” &. pp. xvi., 548. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
The following work is intended to embod - 
position of those principles of economic sclence which 
must be mastered by every one who would form an 
intelligent = of the canses which influence the 
public well-being. The main improvement which the 
anthor has attempted is the presentation of the eub- 
ject in a scientific form as an established body of 
principles.—Eztract from Preface. 


III. 

THE BOY’S BOOK OF BATTLE- 
LYRICS. By Txomas Dunn Enauisu. 
lustrated. pp. xii., 168. Square 8vo, Illumi- 
nated Cloth, $2.00. 


“For the past twenty-five years Mr. English has 
written verse illustrating the history of the United 
States, and of this verse his metrical narratives of 
battles have met With unfailing approval. The pres- 
ent voluine embraces the author’s productions in that 
line. Historical sketches are prefixed in the proper 
places unless the details are fally given in the text, 
and in either case they will be found accurate.” 


IV, 

FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COL- 
LECTION. Part 3. Containing Two 
Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns. S&e- 
lected by J. P. McCasxey, Editor of PARTS 1 
and 2 of the “Franklin Square Song Collec- 
tion.” 8vo, Paper Covers, 50 cents. 


Ve 
IN PERIL AND PRIVATION. Stories 
of Marine Disaster Retold. A Book for Boys. 
By James Payn, Author of “The Talk of the 
Town,” “ The Canon’s Ward,” Illustrated. 
No. 23 of Harper's Handy Series. 16mo, Paper 
Covers, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


LATEST ISSUES: ors. 
11. THE WORLD OF LONDON. By Count 


Paul Vasili....... 25 
12. THE WATERS OF HEROULES. By E. D. 

13. SHE’S ALL THE WORLD TO ME. By Hall 

14. A HARD ENOT. By Charles Gibbon........ 2 
15. FISH AND MEN IN MAINE ISLANDS 
H. Bishop. 

16. UNCLE JACK, AND OTHER STORIES. By - 

17. MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. A Novel.......... 25 
18. SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. By 

Archibald Forbes, 25 


19. CUT BY THE COUNTY. By M. E. Brad- pa 


NO MEDIUM. B 25 
21. PAUL OREW’S STORY. By Alice Comyns a” 


Carr 

22. OLD- WORLD QUESTIONS AND NEW- 
WORLD ANSWERS. By Daniel Pidgevn, 


VI. 

ADAM BEDE. A Novel. By Gronce 
Exiot, Author of “ Romola,” “ Middlemarch,” 
“ Daniel Deronda,” &. Illustrated. No. 489 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library. 4to, 
Paper, 25 cents. Also, Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25; Popular Edition, 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. | 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


473. Heart’s Delight. Charles Gibbon......--- 20 
475. Adrian Vidal. By W. E. Norris. [ustrated.. = 


477. Sylvan Holt’s Danghter. By Holme Lee..... ’ 
479. Home Infinence. By Grace Aguilar......---- 20 
480. Darien Exploring Expedition. By J. T. 
Headley. 15 
481. Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne.........-.- 20 
482. The Salon of Madame Necker. By Vicomte 


483, Lady Lovelace. By C. L. Pirkis ......-..-++ 20 
4584. A Coqnuette’s Conquest. 7 20 
485. Lewis Arundel. By F. E. Smediey.......-.--- = 


486. The Waters of Hercules. By E. D. Gerard.... 
487. The Royal Highlanders. By James Grant.... 29% 
488. Love’s Harvest. By B. L. Farjeon........---- 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harprn’s CaTatoour sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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‘“HERE’S A STATE OF THINGS!” 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff's mission of conciliation to the Porte. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Sonpsa, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Ie a success 
and a boon for which nations shonid feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 


Signature in Blne Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


UF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN &CO, 
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AN}) EVERY SPECTES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Serofulous, and Contagious Discases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Sealp, with of Hair, from 
iilaney to old agé, are positively cured by the 
Remepies. 

Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
Cicapses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
isohous clementa, and thus removes the canee, 

_ (rriocna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 

in vid Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
ors and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and 

‘ollet Requisite, prepa from Curicura, is indis- 
peusable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
‘s't) Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

“old everywhere. Price: Coriorra, 50 cents; Re- 
solvent, $1; Soap, 25 centa. Prepared by the Porrzr 
anp Cuxmioat Co,, Boston, Mass. 


Send for “ How ro Curr Disrasrs.” 


FOR SHAVING. 


The Senuine Yankee Soap, 

Has never been 

equaled the rich- 
GENUINE. 
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YANKEE SOAP, ially adapt. 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 425) 


FOR OCTOBER 


ConralIns: 


Illustration for “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
By E. A. Aunty. Frontispiece; 


Labrador. Second Paper. 
By C. H. Farnuam. Illustrated ; 


A QGiass of Beer. 
By G. Pomeroy Kxesx. Third Paper in the Series of 
‘Great American Indastries.” Illustrated ; 


Back-Yard Studies. 


By Hamitton Gisson. Illustrated ; 


A Model State Capital. (Hartford.) 


By Grorex Parsons Illustrated ; 


She Stoops to Conquer. Act Il. 
With Thirteen Illustrations by K. A. Appry; 


Mexican Politics. 
By T. 8. Van Dyxe. With Three Portraits ; 


Our Public Land Policy. 
By Verprr B. Paine; 


Serial Stories. 
Indian Summer. PartIV. By W. D. Howrttrs; 
East Angels. Part X. Constanoz Fentmore Woor- 
BON ; 


Short Stories: 
The Priest of Doorga. By Put. Rontnson ; 
A Puritan Indeed (Illustrated). By Mary Gray Mor- 
RISON ; 


Poems. 
By R. D. Ropxet Burns W1rs0n, Cuaries 
W. Co_eman, Jun., and Manearet Detanv; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Grover Cortis: 
Some Unpublished Letters from Thomas Carlyle on 
the Subject of Slavery in Amcrica.—General Grant. 
—The Emancipation of Niagara. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. | 
Conducted by Warner: 
Fisher Maidens —Some Love-letters.—A Celestial 
Head-light. — Advertisements, — ‘Her Name was 
Felicia” (Cuartes Ti. Wees).—Looking for Venus. 
—‘* Our Country-women in Paris” (Illustration by 
W. H. Hypz).—“ A Girl’s Retrospect”’ (Jozt Benton.) 


PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

HARPER’S .-$4 00 
HARPER'S 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR..... 4 00 
MARPER’S YOUNG 200 

FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)....-. 10 00 

HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One Namber 
a week for 62 weeks).......seeee--c0ceeceees 15 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Stater 
or Canada. 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. Sva,Cloth.. 4 00 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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“HERE'S A PRETTY MESS!” (IN WYOMING.) 


CutnesE Satiricat Drrromatist. “There’s no doubt of the United States being at the head 


of enlightened nations !” 


STANDARD 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


611 Broadway Light Btreet, Ba Md. 

£16 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

@ Wood Street, Pi Pa. 715 Chestnut Philadelphie, Pa 
43 Camp Street, New j Brown & Co. Bosten. was 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 


OATS OR WILD OATS? Common-Sense 
for Young Men. By J. M. Buck.ey, LL.D., 
Editor of the New York Christian Advocate. 
pp. xiv., 306. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Sent by Mail on receipt of $1.50, 


The volume is well adapted to give the kind of 
knowledge which a young man needs to enable him to 
choose his work in life. The Christian standard is 
everywhere upuifted in the book.—The Sunday-School 
Times, Philadelphia. 

We wish we could bring young men everywhere to 
read the book through and to ponder it well.—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Ita pages are full of frank, friendly, wise, and Chris- 
tian counsel upon all sorts of practical subjecta. It 
is written out of long experience and shrewd observa- 
tion, and young men will read it because it is read- 
able as well as sensible. . . . We heartily commend it. 
—Congregationalist, Boston. 


Harper’s Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
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Rieti in tie Moria 


To Embroider | 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & Arnustrone’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beantiful 
colors. Designs fur 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Florida Lots # Farm Loans 


On TEN YEARS’ TIME at 4 Per Cent. 
In addition to being able to purchase a City 
Building Lot at St. Andrews Bay, Fla., for only 
3, purchasers so desiring, can secure loans of from: 
to §2,500 on ten years’ time at4 percent. Send 


10e, postage for elegant illustrated book on Florida 
and ful A 


ddress St. Andrews Ba 


1 particulars. 
70 & 72 Thir 
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R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect snbetitate for Mother’s,Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
eeps in all climates. Commended 4 physicians 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Are showing complete assortments of 


FINE GARPETS 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
FOR FALL. 


Also a great number of Rugs in large’ 
and small sizes at EXCEEDINGLY LOW 
PRICES. 


Sroadevary AS 19th st. 


BEST MATERIAL ! 
LATEST STYLE! 
warran e 
in gp Lace and Button, 
with al styles of toe. Equals 
any $5 or $6 shoe. If your dealer 
does not Keep them send your 
name on postal card for instruc- 
tions how to obtain these shoes and get a perfect fit. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 
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